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The Pines 


When Fears and Sorrows throng the tired brain, 
And Furies rage within the tortured head, 
Despise not Nature’s cure, nor groan abed; 

But seek the forest trail, the grassy lane, 

And deeply breathe the sea-air once again, 
Where ripening cones are clinging overhead 
‘Midst rugged branches—lighter grows the tread 

In its new-gained freedom. No refrain 

Is sweeter than the night-winds lay among 
The fragrant pines, no choir’s swelling voice 

Is deeper, more exalting than the song 
Of roaring surf, or distant thunder’s noise, 

Heard in the forest evergreen—while long 
And loud in primal tones they do rejoice. 





For many a time when thoughts oppressed, and 
sights 
Intolerable became, and vexed the eyes, 
And melodies but drifted to the skies 
In melancholy tones—I sought the heights 
Of Solitude, where the tall pine invites 
The wanderer to mount the craggy rise; 
And far below the restless ocean lies, 
Reflecting sunny days and starlit nights. 
Here health is found in rich and plenteous store, ae 
Here Beauty dwells in silent majesty; 
And white-winged Fancy flies the winds before. 
Man casts away his fetters, and is free 
To live the happy life forevermore, 


Where river flows into the endless sea. 
—-Leslie Burroughs 
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“Beware the oak, it draws the stroke. 
Avoid the ash, it courts the flash. 
Creep under the thorn, ’twill save from harm.” 


Trees Favored and Hated of Jove 


The Truth About the Popular Belief that Certain Species of Trees are 
Subject to the Attacks of Lightning 


By Epcar W. Woo.Larpb 


ATIVES 
mopane tree, “Lightning hates it,” because it is 
so often struck; but they say the morala tree 


of South Africa say, regarding the 


is never touched. The Portuguese share this belief. 


times, in fact, there has been a 
persistent popular impression among all peoples that 


Ever since ancient 


certain species of trees are, more than others, especially 
liable to be struck by lightning. The elder Pliny said: 
“Lightning never strikes the laurel;” Seneca and Plu- 
tarch entertained a similar opinion. In later centuries, 
a number of species, such as holly, olive, walnut, birch, 
elder, mistletoe, and live-for-ever, came to be regarded 


as immune; while others especially the oaks, acquired 


a particularly bad reputation for “attracting” lightning. 
Today many people insist that the beech is never struck ; 
and in some parts of the United States the aspen is 
considered safe from harm. 

The beliefs of the ancients concerning “celestial fire” 
were inspired rather by the inference of this spectacu- 
lar phenomenon on the imagination than by any process 
of logical reasoning from observed facts. It was not 
until the Nineteenth Century that any serious scientific 
investigation of the alleged immunity from lightning of 
some species of trees was carried out. The first study 
was made by Feye, in the Lippe-Detmold forest of Ger- 
many, for the period 1874-1885, and revealed that among 








260 
the trees struck there was a notable excess of oaks and 
pines even after taking into account the relative pro- 
portions of the different species present in the forest. 
Eleven per cent of the standing trees were oaks, and 
seventy per cent beech; if each had been present in equal 
numbers, sixty oaks would have been struck to one 
beech. 

Subsequent investigations by others in the forests of 
Western Europe confirmed, in general, Feye’s findings. 
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for another purpose, it was not ideally suited to defi- 
nitely determine the relative frequency with which dif- 
It did 


indicate, however, that in general oaks and pines were 


ferent species of trees are struck by lightning. 


in the most danger, but that any kind of tree is likely 
to be struck, and that the greatest number struck in any 
locality will be of the dominant species there. 

It seems, therefore, to have been established by ac- 
tual observation, that in all countries in which statistics 





THE “WHY” OF THE APPARENT SUSCEPTIBILITY OF CERTAIN TREES TO THE LIGHTNING BOLT HAS YET 


TO BE DEFINITELY DETERMINED BY SCIENCE, HERE IS AN 
WITHIN A CIRCLE OF 


STANDING 


Perhaps the most extensive and trustworthy study was 
that made by E. Vanderlinden in the Belgian forests for 
the period 1884-1906. 
cluded that in Belgium the various species of poplars, 
oaks and conifers were the ones most often struck by 


From his observations, he con- 


lightning, but that no species could be said to be im- 
mune. In any given locality, the species most often 
struck was not the one which was most generally dis- 
tributed, but the one which was tallest and habitually 
grew in the most exposed places. 

Only one study bearing on the question appears ever 
United States; and since this 
investigation, reported by Fred G. Plummer of the 
United States Forest Service, was conducted primarily 


to have been made in the 


INSTANCE OF ONE TREE HAVING BEEN STRUCK, 


ITS FELLOWS ALL UNHARMED 


have been gathered certain species of trees are more fre- 
quently struck by lightning in proportion to their num- 
bers and exposures than others. The exact order of 
relative liability of the different species varies somewhat 
from place to place, and some species apparently rank 
quite differently in different localities; but invariably the 
oaks, poplars, and conifers take the lead, while the beech, 
linden, birch, alder, horse chestnut and maple are in 
general among the least often struck and the ash, apple, 
cherry, and walnut usually fall into an intermediate po- 
sition. It may definitely be stated, however, that no 
tree is immune. 

The explanation of this apparent preference of light- 
ning for certain species of trees is not easy to deduce 
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from such data as have been gathered. It is first neces- 
sary to be sure we have eliminated the effects due to 
such factors as the unequal proportions of the different 
species, and their habitual location. Trees in general 
are the objects most often struck, merely because they are 
the most numerous of all objects, and because, in a sense, 
as part of the earth, they extend upward toward the 
clouds and their spreading branches in the air and 
spreading roots in the ground present the ideal form for 
conducting an electrical discharge to earth. Any given 
tree is in relatively greater danger if it is taller than 
surrounding trees, if it is isolated, or if it is upon high 
ground. If one species largely predominates in a certain 
locality, it will naturally be the most often struck; and 
some species are always in great relative danger because 
of their size or the places where they usually grow. 
Such preference as lightning may show for certain 
species, even after the above factors have been taken into 
account, has been variously ascribed by different investi- 
gators to the shape, anatomical properties, chemical com- 
position, and electrical conductivity of the tree, or to the 





nature of the soil, proximity to bodies of water, etc. 
It has been argued that, since silent electric discharges 
are likely to take place from pointed objects, the ap- 
proach of a charged cloud would cause such discharges 
from pointed or dentated leaves, or from leaves covered 
with fine hairs, and thus render the tree less subject to 
However, such laboratory investi- 
gations as have been carried out on the various electrical 


damage by lightning. 


characteristics of the leaves and wood of different species 
do not reveal any marked or indubitable relation between 
the electrical properties and the relative frequency of 
being struck by lightning. Of course, any tree may be 
converted temporarily into a good conductor through 
wetting by rain. 

The oak is a good conductor of electricity so far as 
trees go; it grows in loam and sandy soils, where trees 
are apparently most frequently struck; it is an excellent 
example of a tap-rooted tree, with its root system ex- 
tending deep into the soil; and perhaps these facts to- 
gether explain, at least partly, why the oak is in such 


great danger from lightning as compared with most 


other species. 


Radiance 


A thing most beautiful to me 


Is golden sunlight on a tree, 


Is sunlight falling with the grace 


Of exquisite and rare old lace, 


Is sunlight casting such a glow 


Among the leaves it seems as tho’ 


A shining soul were standing there 
Revealed within a vision fair. 


It is a thing divine to me, 


The sunlight falling on a tree. 
—W. 








avid Douglas—Blazer of Tree Trails 


By A. W. 

N April 7, 1825, a Hudson Bay vessel could be 

seen beating its way into the mouth of the 
Columbia. On its deck strode a stalwart Scotch- 

man ravished by the sight of wooded shores which 
seemed still so far away. In the impetuosity of his 


enthusiasm he descended to his cabin and wrote: “The 
joy of viewing land, the hope of in a few dgys ranging 
through the long wished-for spot and the pleasure of 
again resuming my wonted employment may be readily 
calculated—with truth I may count this one of the happy 
moments of my life.” On the fly leaf of the diary ap- 
peared the name Douglas 

name which was to 
left 
one of the finest trees of 


i 


be imperishably  t 


our forests. 


David Douglas, son of 


a stone-mason, was born REE eg RES 
at Scone, near Perth, Leon 


Scotland, in the 
1798. The father 
ished the hope of making 


vear 


cher- 


a scholar of the boy but 
books of 
his- 


his interest in 


travel and natural 
tory could not be divert- 
ed. 


acquisitions was a nest of 


Among his youthful 


owls whose voracious ap- ‘oy 


petites demanded far 4s 
more food than the birds 
and mice that his leisure 
could produce. This sit- 
uation was met by buyinz 
the pennies 


liver with 


given him for his lunches. 





Thayer’s description of 


the childhood of Wash- : cae ESE ane 


ington may be applied to 


Douglas, “he being a 
wholesomely unpreco- 
cious boy.” He was not 
a diligent student since fishing and the collection of bird’s 
nests were not to be lightly set aside. Corporal punish 
ment for being late for school, lessons unlearned, or 
playing truant, could be stoically endured ; but his philos- 
ophy could not cope with the horror of being kept in 
after the other students were dismissed. In spite of 
these vagaries his schoolmaster said, “I like a deevil bet- 
ter than a dult.” 

His botanical career 


was begun by a seven-year ap- 








David Douglas Fl Ls. Arse: a 


SCHORGER 


prenticeship as gardener to the Earl of Mansfield at 
At the age of eighteen he entered the service 
Two years later 


Scone. 
of Sir Robert Preston at Valleyfield. 
he went to the Glasgow Botanic Garden. This change 
was of the highest importance since he came under the 
influence of the Hooker, whom he later 
assisted in collecting for “Flora Scotia.’’ Hooker’s 


tures in a small, dingy room in smoky Glasgow kindled 


great botanist 


lec- 


an extraordinary zeal. 
In marked contrast to his earlier years he now showed 
remarkable ability to concentrate on books. Having 
been selected by the Royal 
Horticultural Society for 
field work in the North- 
west, he is stated to have 

Oca Ptr 

Nan, Ih, funtnst ZO 

ag, Gorytan fH anapton a 4 ® 


worked no less than 


eighteen hours a day to 
acquire the proper scien- 


tific and technical back- 
ground. 
The passage from 


Gravesend to the Colum- 
bia River required nine 
months. The tediousness 
of the voyage was broken 
by catching sea-birds with 
a hook baited with pork 
landings at 


and by va- 


rious islands where col- 
lections of birds and 
plants were made. On 
the island of San Fer- 


nandez he found a sailor, 
William Clark, of 
don, who 
the 


Lon- 
had come to 
of Chile 
years previously and was 


coast five 


there discharged. He was 
the 





now in employ of 


who _ visited 
kill 


Five 


Spaniards 
the island to 
bullocks. 
opposite side of the island 
His home was a 


seals 
and of 
his companions were on the 
and came to visit him once a week. 
hut made of turf and stone, and thatched with straw 

His bed was a bunch of straw and a 
his only furniture. His sole cooking 
iron kettle with a wooden buitom. He 
“some information” as he had a library 
sible and a book of Com- 


of the wild oat. 
blanket; a log 
was 


utensil an 


was a man of 
of seventeen volumes. The 
mon Prayer were kept in a secret place when his Spanish 
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friends were about. Strangely enough, among his books was 
a fine copy of Robinson Crusoe, he himself being “the latest 
and most complete edition.” 

On reaching the Northwest, Douglas began collecting as 
soon as his feet touched ground. It is of interest that on 
the first day he found what he thought might prove to be 
P. taxifolia, a tree that was afterwards to bear his name. 
Gun in hand and vasculum on back, and with a shaggy terrier 
often his sole companion he traversed the country far and 
wide. In two years he covered 7000 miles. Seldom was 
there a wooden roof over his head. “I have been only three 
nights in a house since my arrival, the first three on shore,” 
he wrote. Occasionally he slept in a tent or under a canoe, 
but mostly in the open at the base of a pine tree. 

His will seldom failed, his body frequently. There were 
barren plains, scorching sun, bitter cold, thickets, swamps, 
gullies, fallen timber, lakes, and rocky places to impede his 
progress and sap his energy. Twice he was so exhausted 
with fatigue that he could not walk but had to crawl to an 
abandoned hut. On one occasion he put two partridges in 
a kettle to boil for supper and fell asleep from exhaustion. 
When he awoke he found the birds burned to ashes and three 
holes in the bottom of the kettle. Then there were days 
when only roots and berries were available for food. 

A clew to a new botanical specimen had to be run down at 
any cost. In August, 1825, while on a trip up the Multo- 
nomah River, he found in the tobacco pouches of the Indians 
certain pine seeds which were used as food. Inquiry revealed 
that they came from a remarkably large tree to the south- 
ward which was apparently new to science. This led to the 
discovery of the sugar pine, whcih he named Pinus lamber- 
tiana. No opportunity to obtain further information was lost. 
In February, 1826, the trader McKay, according to instruc- 
tions, brought him a cone. This was over sixteen inches 
long and served to whet his curiosity. He must needs go 
himself. In August of the same year he reached northern 
California and with an Indian as his sole companion stood 
under the “long-wished” pines. The enormous size of the 
trees prohibited climbing so that branches and cones had to 
be brought down with the gun. The noise of the discharge 
brought eight hostile Indians, from whom he escaped only 
by great coolness and a display of firearms. 

Losses of specimens collected by unremitting toil were sad 
blows but did not affect his determination. Through inability 
to dry the specimens properly, he lost all of the bird skins 
and 130 out of 175 specimens of plants collected on Chat- 
ham Island. On one occasion in the northwest his canoe 
was dashed to pieces, his supplies and 400 specimens, the 
result of gruelling exertion, were lost. The skins of two 
grouse which for safety he carried on his back upwards of 
150 miles were torn to shreds in his camp by famished In- 
dian dogs. An eagle transported 2000 miles to Hudson Bay, 
in the fickleness of fate, strangled itself by the cord about 
its leg on the eve of shipment to England. “What can give 
one more pain?’ he wrote. 

Enthusiasm for his work could not always overcome the 
anguish of extreme physical suffering. New Year’s Day, 
1826, found him despondent. “In all probability, if a change 
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THE GREAT TREE THAT STANDS AN EVER- 


GREEN 
DAVID 


MONUMENT TO THE MEMORY OF 
DOUGLAS, SCOTCH BOTANIST AND 
TREE EXPLORER 
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does not take place, I will shortly be consigned to the 
tomb.” The hardships of a trip to the Blue Mountains 
tinged his notes: “If I have any zeal, for once and the 
On the journey to the 
Umpqua River with the traders he wrote: “The fact 
plainly this: All hungry and no means of cooking a little 


first time it began to cool.” 


of our stock; travelled thirty three miles, drenched and 
bleached with rain and sleet, chilled with a piercing north 
wind, and then to finish the day [I] experienced the 
cooling, comfortless consolation of lying down wet with- 
On such occasions I am very liable 
Sic! 

The boatmen were men of iron. 
day differed from that of the remainder of the week 
only in that the men put on clean shirts. 


out supper or fire. 
to become fretful.” 


The routine of Sun- 


To complain 
of fatigue or hunger was to be ridiculed by the voyaguers 
as a pork-eater or tenderfoot. Through laziness or bra- 
vado the men would endure much privation ; however, as 
Douglas naively remarked on returning with wildfowl. 
they were willing to cook the birds and by no means 
averse to eating them. 

He missed greatly the association of men of a kindred 
interest. On receiving letters from England he arose 
four times in the night to reread them. Three 
Carlton 
House, Drummond, a botanist, with whom he had been 


years 


after his arrival in the Northwest he met at 


associated at Valleyfield. Drummond, who was attached 
to the expedition of Sir John Franklin, had spent all his 
time collecting near the sources of the Columbia and 
Athabasca rivers in the Rocky Mountains and had made 
Doctor 
unstinted 


Monterey he met 


“a princely collection.” At 
Coulter, of 
praises: “As a salmon-fisher, he is superior to Walter 
Campbell, of Islay—the Izaak Walton of Scotland— 
besides being a beautiful shot with a rifle; nearly as suc- 
cessful as myself! And I do from my 
heart, it is a terrible pleasure to me thus to meet a really 


whom he wrote to Hooker in 


assure you 


good man, and one with whom I can talk of plants.” 


By the Indians he was known as the “Grass Man.” 
He found the natives inquisitive to an extreme, treach- 
erous, and willing to pillage or murder when they could 
do so with impunity. In his dealings with them he 
was shrewd and cautious though not averse to force 
when diplomacy failed. An Indian stole his knife and on 
being detected claimed a reward. He 
paid him, and paid him so well, with my fists that he 
will, I daresay, not forget the ‘Man of Grass’ for some 
days to come.” Yet he was quick to reward a service. 
A chief having done him a kindness he perforated the 
his pocket and attached it with a brass 
This was the seal of friend- 


“ey 


received it. i 


only shilling in 
wire to the Indian’s nose: 
ship. Another received the magnificent reward of being 
shaved after the fashion of white men. 

The rapacity of the natives at times aroused his ire. 
Having had to give up the handkerchief from his neck 
and seven buttons from his coat for two small pieces 
of fish, he bestowed on the bronzed Shylock his blessing 


and the promise of a sound flogging, time and place con- 
venient. But bargaining was not always so hard. On 
one occasion he purchased two salmon weighing thirty- 
five pounds each for “two inches of tobacco” worth two- 
pence. While cooking them in a rocky dell in the shade 
of a lordly pine, far removed from civilization, his 
Scotch thrift revelled in the fact that in England the 
same quantity of fish would have cost three or four 
pounds. 
Accounted “Big Medicine” he had frequently to play 
the role. Lighting a pipe with a burning glass or down- 
The 
drinking of bo!ling water could be associated only with 
In the matter of marksmanship, which 


ing an effervescent salt maintained his position. 


omnipotence. 
was held in such high repute, he had frequently to re- 
sort. to strategy. A man from the Cladsap tribe shot 
arrows through a grass hoop six inches in diameter and 
tossed into the air to a considerable height; with his 
rifle the same Indian placed a bullet within an inch of 
a mark placed at a distance of 110 yards. The chal- 
lenge that no chief from King George could shoot like 
that was accepted. Douglas, loading his gun with swan 
shot, flushed an eagle from a nearby stub and killed it 
Having no knowledge of shooting on the 
mouths 
found 


in the air. 
wing, the natives clapped their hands to their 
in token Thereafter he 
it politic, when approaching their lodges, to bring down 


of great astonishment. 


a flying bird and treat it as a small affair. 

After three years in the Northwest Douglas returned 
to England where he arrived in October, 1827. Two 
years later he again set sail for the Columbia, but tribal 
warfare made a prolonged stay impossible. The remain- 
ing years of his life were spent in collecting in the 
Northwest, California, and the Sandwich Islands, where 
he died. 

His passing was in keeping with his life. The curiosity 
that induced him to travel so many miles of American 
wilderness caused his end. His last Professor 
Hooker were: “May God grant me a safe return to Eng- 
I can not but indulge the pleasing hope of being 


lines to 


land. 
soon able in person to thank you for the signal kindness 
you have ever shown to me.” This was not to be. The 
natives of Hawaii were accustomed to trap the wild cat- 
On the morning of July 12, 1834, Douglas, 
a captured bullock, fell 


tle in pits. 
approaching too closely to view 
in and was killed by the enraged animal. 

attack Greece chanced 


Xerxes while advancing to 


upon a plane-tree whose beauty pleased his fancy. He 
hung golden ornaments upon the tree and stationed a 
guard to protect it. Though prompted by the vanity of 
power this is one of the few gracious acts recorded of 
this monarch. Today he is recalled only as one who led 
ruled a vast kingdom with oriental 


Not so of Doug- 


and 
despotism. His works have perished. 
las. On the slopes of the Pacific stand countless spires 
that will forever keep his memory green. 


his millions 








the 
stopped and lis- 


typewriter 


suspended above 


ITH hands 
kevs the district forest ranger 
tened to the central dispatcher across the room 

receiving another fire report. Timber sale re- 

ports must be typed for the benefit of the su- 
pervisor but fire reports take precedence over 
all other business. Burn all the forest and there 
will be no timber business, as the ranger put it. 
24, 


Township 14 North, Range 8 east,” the dis- 


“Azimuth southeast quarter, Section 2, 
patcher repeated as he wrote down the mes- 
sage. ‘“Hang-over lightning fire just begin- 
ning to smoke up. In dense young white pine 


stand with heavy windfall and lots of 
Wind hour, 
relative humidity 22 per cent at noon. All 
right, Jim, I'll call the Roundtop lookout for 
Watson from Indian 


Keep your eye on 


snags. 


southwest about 8 miles per 


shot and send 

Creek if the shots agree. 
her because this morning’s duff moisture re- 
port shows 4 per cent drier than yesterday 
and the weather forecast is for lower humidity 


So long.” 


a check 


and higher winds this afternoon. 


set weighed 13% 
pounds (shown in the center) and the Adams set, now in general 


Forest Fire—A. 


Mother of Invention 


By H. T. GrsBorNE 


Shifting his hands to the switchboard the dispatcher 
changed to the Moose Lake telephone line and rang 
town 14, range 
“Heaven’s Gate lookout says 


Roundtop. “Take a look into Section 2, 
8,” he ordered the lookout. 
he sees a smoke there.” 

While waiting for his reply the dispatcher changed 
telephone connections again so that he was plugged into 
a small box affair with complicated looking switches 
and dials on its face. 

“Static is getting fierce again,” he muttered, “but this 
will cut it.” 

“Hello. “Yes, 
while when the wind is right? 
Does, eh? 
Keep your eye on it, I'll want 


you can see that smoke once in a 
Does Section 2, town 14, 
range 8 look right to you? What’s your azi- 


muth? 212? O. K. 


more information later on.” 

Going to his large map on the wall the dispatcher 
laid off the azimuths reported and checked the location 
of their intersection. Then returning to his telephone 
switchboard he rang Watson, the smokechaser at Indian 
Creek. 
ranger. 

“T sent Watson up the trail this morning to cut out 
those trees you said were across it. Told him to connect 
his phone and listen for his call right frequent, and to 


Ringing at intervals he spoke to the district 


call me every hour.” 
“Hello Watson,” 
and tools with you? 
Roundtop locate a fire in Section 2, town 14, range 8, 
ot 


“Got your pack 
Heaven’s Gate and 


he finally called. 
Fair enough. 


northeast quarter the section according to Round- 





THE EVOLUTION OF THE PORTABLE TELEPHONE 


An invention that is priceless in forest work. The first and largest 


pounds. The next improved phone weighed 9% 


use, weighs only 3 pounds, including its case. 
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THE “KOCH” COMBINA- 
TION FIRE TOOL, SHOW- 
ING THE HAZEL HOE IN 
APPROXIMATE POSITION 
FOR USE. THE HOE AND HANDLE 
WEIGH FIVE POUNDS. THIS_IN- 
VENTION BY A SERVICE MAN PER- 
MITS THE USE OF SHOVEL AND 
HOE WITH A SINGLE HANDLE 





top. Small lightning fire in heavy stand of pine repro- 
duction with a lot of windfall and snags. She's all 


yours if you hurry fast enough. The lookouts will tell 
me whether you seem to need help; you stay with her 
unless you're sure you're going to need a big crew. So 
long.” 

Taking off his telephone headset the dispatcher went 
back 


train of questionings in my mind and I turned to the 


to work on his reports. But he had started a 
district ranger. 

“How many Forest Service inventions were used in 
that report?” I asked. 

“Well,” he pondered, “both these lookouts have Os- 
borne fire-finders. Kemp 
here was using an Ad- 
ams static filter, 
Watson Adams 


portable phone, a Clack 


and 


has an 


pack frame, a Pulaski 
tool and a Forest Service THE McLEOD COMBINA- 
ee ee ee ee TION TOOL IS A VALL- 
shovel. e will travel abo ak at of ee 
six miles along a trail built MENT FOR FIGHTING 
: etl tee FIRE. IT PERMITS THE 
with one of Beatty's trail USE OF A RAKE OR A 
graders. And we hustled him HOE BLADE FOR DIG- 
7 GING INTO THE DUFF 


along extra fast because the 

duff hygrometer invented by 

Dunlap said this morning that the duff in the woods is 
t per cent drier than it was yesterday. Moreover, a 
pair of Bates evaporimeters show that the evaporating 
power of the air is now in the extremely dangerous 
zone, and a D-6 showed 
that they only got twelve-hundredths of an inch of rain 


rain gauge at Indian Creek 
out of the lightning storm that started that fire three 
days ago.” 

Why all these special tools of the trade, the unini- 
tiated might ask. What d’yu mean, fire-finder, trail 
grader, portable phone, duff hygrometer, evaporimeter ? 
All invented by members of the Forest Service too? 
What for? 
to get quicker action on forest fires so that the loss 


The answer to the last question is, merely 


and expense caused by fires may be reduced to a 


minimum. 

Take the Osborne fire-finder for a first exam- 
ple. If you were on a mountain top and saw a 
forest fire 15 or 20 miles away, how would you 
determine its exact location on the map? With 
a fire-finder or the type invented by W. B. Os- 
borne, Jr., of the Portland, Oregon, office of 
the Forest Service, you need merely look through 
















the sights of the instrument and move them un- 
til they are lined on the fire, read the pointer at 
one side of the instrument to obtain the azimuth 
or line of direction, glance along the line indi- 
cated by the instrument on a map within it, and 
identify that portion of the map which repre- 





sents the actual country seen when looking at 


the fire. Then from the determine the section, 


township, and range represented by that spot, and you 


map 


are ready to report. 

Repeat the azimuth to the central dispatcher and he 
can then lay off that same line of sight through your 
lookout station on his own map, and by getting another 
shot on the same fire from another lookout determine 
whether the intersection of the two lines corresponds 
with the section, township, and range designations which 


you have given him. If there is any doubt about the 


“ 


location several lookouts may be called upon to “shoot” 


the same smoke, if they can see it. Only a few smoke- 
chasers are available to send to these new fires and they 
must not be sent to incorrect locations miles from the 


real fire. 


Accurate bearings on the fires help to speed 
up both the reporting of 
fires and the dispatching 
of The 
Osborne fire-finder serves 


men to them. 
these purposes admirably. 

Now the ranger stated 
that 
patcher and office assist- 


his central dis- 


ant was using an Adams 
static filter. Technically 


known as a “static elim- 





inator and amplifier” 
this instrument, recently 
the Montana, 


District office of the Forest Service, serves to reduce the 


, » 


invented by R. B. Adams of Missoula, 
noise of static electricity so common on mountain tele- 
phone lines, and to amplify the voice-carrying currents 
so that the voice will be louder than the static, instead 
Without the use of this 


device many phone calls could not be put through at all 


of the static louder than voice. 


over long distances, or would be long 

drawn-out repetitions in an endeavor to 

be understood, always with the possibil- 

ity of some words being unintelligible and 

thereby causing delays and mistakes. 
The portable tele- 

phone caried by the 





THIS IS THE PULASKI COMBINATION FIRE TOOL, 

INVENTED BY A MAN WHO ,HAS HAD — HEROIC 

PERSONAL EXPERIENCE IN FIRE FIGHTING. IT GIVES 

THE SERVICE OF AN AX AND A HOE, BY THE WELD- 

ING OF AN AX BLADE TO THE BACK OF A MODIFIED 

GRUB HOE, AND IS NOW STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
IN SOME REGIONS 
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THE OSBORNE FIRE-FINDER IN USE 


This invention enables the observer of a forest fire 15 or 20 

miles away to determine its exact location on the map and 

make his report, upon which control activities are then based 
with accuracy. 


smokechaser also is an invention by R. B. Adams, designed to 
permit the field men to keep more closely in touch with the 
central dispatcher. Suppose that you, for example, had been 
sent up the trail five miles from headquarters and from your 
regular wall or desk type telephone, how would you have kept 
in touch with the office while you cut fallen trees out of the 
trail? Fifteen or twenty years ago you might have carried a 
so-called portable phone weighing 1334 pounds. A few years 
later you might have toted one weighing 934 pounds. But to- 
day your smokechaser and forest officer prefers the Adams 
phone measuring 914 by 3% inches by 234 inches, weighing 
214 pounds complete with batteries. With it you can throw 
a short wire over the telephone line, run another wire from your 
phone into a moist spot in the ground, and call headquarters 
by pressing the button. 

The Clack pack frame used by the smokechaser to carry on 
his back, with minimum discomfort, the load consisting of one 
blanket, food, and fire fighting tools, is the invention of John 
H. Clack of the Missoula National Forest. Constructed of 
light but strong wooden slats properly arranged to fit a man’s 
back, this frame can be strapped to the bulkiest and most un- 
comfortable load of miscellaneous equipment so that it can be 
back-packed without too great torture. 

Regardless of the kind of equipment or the weight of the 
load carried on a man’s back, it is much easier to travel across 
the mountains on a good trail than fighting one’s way through 
the brush and timber growth. A network of good trails run- 
ning like tentacles into the forest is of tremendous value in 
maintaining a grip on the fire problem. The construction and 
maintenance of such trails is, however, not only laborious but 
very expensive when the work is done by hand labor. 

In order that more miles of trail might be built in less time 
for less money, D. L. Beatty, of the Missoula office of the For- 
est Service conceived the idea of using a horse-drawn machine 
instead of man power grub hoes and shovels. The same idea 
had been cherished before but Beatty carried it through to 
practicality. 

One of the major defects in former trail graders had been 
the failure to allow for different soil types, timber types, slopes, 
etc., in which the grader must work. Beatty’s grader has va- 





rious kinds of points or snouts which may be 
used according to the type of soil and vege- 
tative erowth. 

In numerous tests the grader has been found 
thoroughly practical. From twice to four times 
as much trail can be built with the same money 
when the cost of clearing the right of way 
bears a small proportion and the cost of grading 
constitutes the major part of the expense. 
Many a smokechaser will get to many a fire in 
less time and with more reserve energy for the 
battle, thanks to trails which might not have 
been built so far into the forest if Beatty’s 
grader had not made more miles of trail with 
he money available. 

The Pulaski tool, invented by E. C. Pulaski 
of the Coeur d’Alene National Forest, is de- 
signed to give the fire fighter two tools with the 
weight of only one. 

Pulaski saw the uselessness of carrying botha 


grub hoe and an ax, with two separate heavy 
handles which could only be used one at a time, 
so he had an ax blade welded to the back of a 


BEATTY’S TRAIL GRADER 


A new foot path is be!ng constructed to 
help smokechasers to get to fires more 
quickly. Complete sections of trail may 
be built with this grader at a cost much 
below that of hand labor. 
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modified grub hoe, and 


this type of tool is now 
standard equipment for 


smokechasers in some re- 


gions, 
Other similar __ tools 
have also been invented 


to help reduce the weight 
carried by a smokechaser. 
Elers Mis- 
soula District office of the 


Koch of the 


Forest Service reduced 


the load by inventing a 


single handle for both 
shovel and hazel hoe 
blades. 

The McLeod tool. 


which uses either a rake 
or a hoe blade on a sin- 
gle handle, is widely used 
where the forest duff is 
of a type which can be 
dug into with such im- 
plements. 

“What is the 


called a 


instru- 
dutt 
hygrometer ?” I asked the 


ment you 


the torture of 
ranger. 

“Oh, it’s a little doohickey you stick in the duff in a 
representative spot and then read it every day to find 
out how much moisture is in the duff,” he answered. 

“The experiment station found that when there is 
more than 25 pounds of water for each 100 pounds 
of duff, that material won’t burn. When the duff dries 
out below that point, broadcast slash fires become dan- 
gerous. At less than 13 per cent moisture content the duff 
usually can be ignited by matches and glowing embers. 
Yesterday the report showed 18 per cent, this morning 
14 per cent. M. E. Dunlap of the U. S. Forest Pred- 
ucts Laboratory invented the duff hygrometer. 

“We use other measurements as well as 
those of the duff,” the ranger continued, 
“to tell us how dry and inflammable 
the fuels are apt to be. At a few of 
our stations we use the regular Weath- 
er Bureau type of sling psychrometer 
humidity 


to determine the relative 


of the air. The experiment station 
has found that for this region when 
the humidity is less than 25 per cent 
conditions are usually extremely dan- 
gerous. Between 25 per cent and 45 
per cent usually means dangerous, 45 
per cent to 70 per cent is slightly dan- 
gerous, and at more than 70 per cent we 
expect conditions to be generally safe.” 

“Where does the Bates evaporimeter fit 
into this scheme?” I inquired. 





THE CLACK PACK FRAME 


Invented by John H. Clack, this frame, constructed 
of light but strong wooden slats, 
carrying heavy equipment. 







ON THE FIRING LINE 


“Well, sunshine, wind, 
hu- 
influence the 


temperature, and 
midity all 
rate of drying of the 


fuels after a rain and 


the Bates evaporimeters 
measure the combined ef- 
fect of all 
weather elements. C. G. 
Rocky 
Mountain Forest Experi- 
Colo- 
rado invented these evap- 
primarily to 
help study the transpira- 
tion of forest plants but 


these four 


Bates of the 


ment Station in 


orimeters 


the records are being 


used for other purposes 
too.” 

Although valuable in- 
ventions have been pro- 
forest 
field of 


inventiveness is far from 


for use in 
this 


duced 
protection 


Haze in the 
atmosphere during sum- 
mer months greatly inter- 

with the detection 
of fires by lookouts. Glasses of some sort which wou!d 


exhausted. 


greatly lessens 


feres 


permit clearer vision through this haze would be of 
great value in finding new fires and in observing their 
action. The lookout also could report the exact loca- 
tion of fires more accurately if he had a simple an1 
inexpensive measuring device, such as a range finder, to 
tell him exactly how far the smoke column is from his 
station. 
The smokechaser, gone alone to a new fire, might be 
able to use chemical fire extinguishers more efficiently 
than hand labor if such extinguishers did not add 
too much to the weight of his pack, and if they 
were highly efficient so that a small supply 
would extinguish a large amount of fire. 
In case the fire was found to be too big 
for his lonesome efforts, miles from the 
nearest trail and more miles from the 
nearest telephone line, he could use 
a very light and 


weight compact 


radio or some other signalling de- 
vice to summon help immediately. 
Or if he goes to the area designated 
by the lookouts and cannot find the 
smoke reported he should be able to 
communicate from where he is with 
the lookouts to find out whether or not 
the lookout can still see the smoke, and 
which way he should travel to get closer to 
it. Simplified radio may provide the neces- 
sary equipment in this case. But anyone 


(Continued on page 300) 





The Story of a 


Zebra Woodpecker 


By BELLE ROE SIZER 
ARLY one morning last spring I was awakened 
by a strange noise. My curicsity aroused, I 
arose and took a peep through the window. I 
discovered that the queer sounds came from a saucy 
looking bird with a bright scarlet head, who had perched 
himself on the limb of a dead tree that stood near my 
window. At sight of me, he was gone like a flash. 
But the next morning and many mornings thereafter he 
returned and, when I appeared at the window, he grad- 
ually became less afraid, his bright black eyes inspecting 
me closely. After several days of this wary scrutiny, he 
seemed to satisfy himself that no harm threatened him 
and he went about his business, which proved to be 
that of housebuilding. 

After lengthy examination of several more or less 
promising tree sites, he finally selected a spot three feet 
from the top of a large broken limb that stood upright 
on the old dead tree near my window. Here he began 
industriously to peck a little round hole about the size of 


a dime. But after three hours of steady pecking and 


drilling he seemed to have accomplished very little. At 
last quite exhausted, he stopped work altogether, and 
viewed his work with an air of discouragement. I feel 


sure he was disheartened by the slow progress he had 
made, for he flew away and did not return until late in 
the afternoon. The next day he pecked a little here and 
there, but not with any spirit. Finally he stopped work 
altogether, flew away and was absent the whole day. 
Just before sunset his indescribable but happy squeak- 
squawk brought me rushing to the window. We were 
good friends now, and I called to him trying to imitate 
his talk. He stopped; listened attentively with head on 
one side, and then anew house- 
building, taking a position a foot below his first attempt. 
He worked happily and cheerfully all day long, resting 
very little, and at sunset he flew away to return early 


started his work of 


the next morning. 

When the hole was large enough for him to enter, he 
seemed to delight in hopping in and out, uttering cries 
He worked steadily at his task several 
When he reached wood 


of pleasure. 
hours a day for over a week. 
that was dead and soft, he would come out with great 
mouthfuls, sticking out on all sides like a badly dis- 
arranged mustache. 

The saucy little sparrows came and tried to drive my 
red-head away. They held council in a nearby tree, and 
finally flew in a body—twenty or more—to his tree. 
They swarmed over him and around him, some of the 
bolder making little dashes at him, all the while uttering 






sharp 
notes ; they 
scolded 
him long 
and loud; 
they threat- 
ened him 
with sharp 
little bills 
that snap- 
ped menacingly. 
zebra-like coat drawn tightly around him, 
outside his door, head down and body stiff, plastered flat 
against the tree. In this position he remained, although 
the noisy committee waited upon him nearly the whole 
With Quaker-like patience, he waited for the 
without bluster and with no show 


for with his 
he hung just 


But all to 


no purpose, 


morning. 
storm to blow over; 
of fight. 

After having exhausted every effort to dislodge him 
the sparrows departed, a few at a time until all were 
gone, except one little sparrow that betook herself to a 
higher limb, and waited. She slender and well 
groomed. Among her tail feathers were two white ones, 
and in each wing there was also a white feather. After 
a time the little home-builder raised his nead, and finding 
all his enemies gone, shook himself, uttered two or three 


was 


low peeps and resumed work as though nothing had 
happened. 

The sparrow remained near while the work went on, 
and left only after the builder had stopped for the day. 
She came every morning after this for several days, 
always taking a position on a limb near the woodpecker 
and watching him intently. She would often utter soft 
little noises as if to attract his attention, but he paid 
not the slightest notice. Other sparrows would come 
to try to coax her away, but she would not listen to 
them. I was much perplexed, but a little girl, who was 
an interested watcher, suggested an answer to the spar- 


row’s behavior. 
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“I know,” she cried, delightedly, “the little sparrow 
She thinks him the 


most beautiful mate, and so clever at house building that 


wants to be the red-head’s wife. 
no other sparrow would have half so handsome a home.” 

This proved, in part at least, to be true. But the 
romance which the little girl saw in the making was soon 
dispelled, for that very day, when the home builder was 
absent a moment, the little sparrow took possession of 
the partly built house, and after her came one of her 
own tribe——Mr. Sparrow,—carrying a few small straws, 
which he quickly deposited within. Upon Mr. Red- 
head’s return they both popped out of the doorway and sat 





a little way off watching him, | thought a little fearfully ; 
for when he saw what they had done, he broke out in a 
torrent of abuse, using language, | am sure, that only 
such an outrage could have provoked. He flew at these 
bold robbers and, putting them to rout, scattered their 
few belongings right and left. Time and time again he 
had this to do, for the little couple seemed determined 
to set up housekeeping in his home. But after many 
unsuccessful attempts to establish themselves, the spar- 
rows reluctantly flew away, not to return. 

After many days of hard labor the red-headed car- 
penter at last finished his home. But instead of flying 
away for a little holiday, he seemed so captivated by his 
work, that he could not leave except for a little while 
sarly in the morning and late in the afternoon, when he 
would go pecking and tapping nearby in search of food. 
The rest of the day he could be found jealously guarding 
his home, either hanging on the outside of the tree, his 
tail out-spread and stiff, with head close to entrance, or 
peeping out from the inside with only his bright eyes 
and part of his head showing. 

Half the 
bachelor seemed perfectly happy in a state of single 
However, contrary to his old habits, he 
One morning 


summer was now gone and still this gay 
blessedness. 
began to be absent half a day at a time. 
at seven o’clock, I was aroused by a great chatter and 
clatter of strange sounds that seemed to come from my 
bird-neighbor’s tree. The voices were high pitched and 
excited. Tiptoeing to the window, I saw first, Mr. Red- 
head, feathers all puffed out, and badly excited, screech- 
ing loudly, and near by was what seemed to be the bride, 
equally excited and loud voiced. Both were jabbering at 
the same time. They were using a different set of notes 
than I had heard before, “Chip-p-p, chipp-chipp, cath-a- 
raw-chipp, chipp-chee-e-e.” The hubbub was dreadful 
At the end of half an hour, how- 


The little stranger presently 


and long continued. 
ever, they calmed down. 
slipped in the door; she remained but a few seconds and 
then bobbed out again. It was then that I got a good 
look at her. She darker than the 
black with white markings, with a little red hat on her 


was other, almost 


head. She was thin and scrawny with long neck and 
rather untidy looking coat. 
proudly on a limb near her, but she viewed him calmly, 


Her companion strutted 


even speculatively as if she were considering his proposal. 
Suddenly she again entered his little, round doorway, 
while he stayed on the outside, patiently awaiting her 


When she came out, it was evident that some- 
thing had gone wrong. She looked like a scold and so 
she proved. It is true she did not place her hands on 
her hips, while she lambasted him, but she did lower 
her head, stretch her neck, flatten her wings, and with 
head bobbing up and down to the accompanyment of a 
storm of angry bird-words, she told him just what she 


return, 


thought of him and his home. 

My poor friend tried to say something in his own 
defense, but she only screamed the louder, and finally 
He watched her go, making no at- 
After 


flew swiftly away. 
tempt to follow, but sat still and quiet in a daze. 
a little he came to himself, uttered a few little notes and 
flitted to his doorway. After making a careful examina- 
tion all around its smooth surface, he entered, and was 
out again in a few seconds examining thoughtfully both 
the entrance and the interior. He soon brightened up, 
even uttering his happiest notes; to him the trouble was 
now quite clear, while for bachelor’s quarters his home 
was large, even commodious; for a family it was al- 
together too small. With this discovery he perked up 
at once, took on a brisk air, and without delay began a 


vigorous pecking. For two hours, he worked indus- 
tiously, after which he flew away to gather some 


breakfast. 

I wish I might say that the little visitor returned, that 
in due course of time a lovely family of baby redheads 
made their appearance, and that they all lived happily to- 
gether in their little home. But as this is an absolutely 
true story, I feel constrained to tell it just as it hap- 
pened. The little chattering nervous creature that | 
thought was to be his mate, never returned to the home 
of Mr. Readhead. If he suffered because she jilted him, 
he did not let the world know. He did not take long 
trips now, but stayed at home and sang and drummed, 
and pecked. Never for a moment did he mope, but lived 
a careless, carefree, happy life as any old bachelor might 
live. 

I believe he rather liked to have me stand at the win- 
dow and watch him. Certainly he was not in the least 
afraid of me, for it mattered not what he was doing, he 
never paused for a moment because of my presence, but 
would always utter a little note of greeting whenever | 
appeared. 

But the pleasure and delight that was mine at having 
so intimate acquaintance with this happy little creature, 
was soon to end, for one day some men came to remove 
the old dead tree. One climbed into the limbs to place 
a rope around the trunk so that the tree could be guided 
away from the house when it fell. The brave little bird 
disputed his encroachment with harsh cries, and when the 
tree swayed badly, descended the trunk farther than | 
had ever seen him before. He did not stop until he 
was within five feet of the man’s head, and there he 
clung making harsh threatening sounds all the while. 
As the tree swayed more and more, he became increas- 
ingly excited, abandoning his post and circling around 
and around the trunk. It was not until the tree went 
down with a loud crashing sound that my little friend 


(Continued on page 301) 





Okefinokee Swamp 


Georgia’s Unique 


Natural W onder 


By C. J. BLANCHARD 


UESTING the least known places of our big 

country, the American explorer naturally hies 

himself to the vast, wind-swept plateaus of the 
Southwest, the labyrinthine wilderness of the National 
Forests, our broad deserts, or to the fastnesses of 
our lofty mountain ranges. Who among these nature 
lovers would ever think of a voyage of discovery into 
an almost unknown region located in one of the 13 
original states? 

While the daring trapper and the adventure-loving 
pioneer have been augmenting our knowledge of 
America during a period covering more than 200 years 
of our nation’s history, 800 square miles in one of the 
oldest states in the Union has remained almost terra 


incognita. 


Situated in the southeast corner of Georgia, im a 
region traversed by trunk lines carrying thousands of 
winter tourists from the East and North to Florida’s 
popular winter resorts, is Okefinokee Swamp, one of 
the most exceptional and mysterious natural wonders 
in the world. Here is a region where islands of 
verdure and brilliant flowers float hither and thither 
on the bosom of placid lakes. Here are miles upon 
miles of wonderful lilies, blue and white and yellow. 
Here are vast expanses of grassy savannahs, criss- 
crossed with trails of monster alligators. Here are 
cool and pleasant streams winding through forests of 
oak and gum trees, with bays full of giant cypress, 
and solid islands covered with valuable pines. Here 
flows the Suwanne River, famed in song and story, 





WHERE THE SUWANNE RIVER FLOWS 


Winding its course beneath interlacing branches of cypress and flowering bay trees; lightly cradling on its breast and 
reflecting in its depths lilies of wondrous colors; past grassy savannahs, criscrossed with trails of monster alligators— 
through the beautiful heart of the great swamp this lovely river flows. 
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winding its course beneath interlacing branches of cy- 
press and flowering bay trees, its still waters unruffled 
by wind, undisturbed save when the gleaming jackfish 
or black bass leaps high to catch the slow flying insect 
hovering above, or the startled alligator or giant 
green frog plunges into its depths at the approach of 
the boatman. Aquatic plants, water loving vegetation 
of every kind, abound in almost tropical profusion. 
The number and variety of bird and animal life are 
extraordinary, and many are rare or seldom found 
elsewhere. 

Here the oaks and bays and cypresses are heavily 
veiled in long, pendulous gray moss (Tillansia Usneor- 
ides) indescribably beautiful. Here the waters are as 
brown as chocolate, and their dark still surface gives 
back reflections of tree and vine and moss more perfect 
than any mirror of human invention. 

For a century this was the favorite hunting and fishing 
ground of the warlike Seminoles, who for eight vears 
resisted bitterly the efforts of the white man to drive 
During the Civil War its large islands 
the 


them from it. 


furnished refuge deserters, des- 


still 


for Confederate 


cendants of some of whose families reside there- 
on, raising their tiny fields of corn and grazing their 
“piney woods” cows and razor-back hogs in the oak 
woods. 

The earliest mention of this region is found in a 
rare volume entitled “Travels,” by William Bartram, 
who passed near it in 1773, but did not visit it. At 
that time it was a place of mystery to the Seminoles, 
the the 


To the simple aborigine it was 


who described it to Bartram as abode of 
daughters of the sun. 
an enchanted land full of perpetual labyrinths and 
peopled by a race whose women were of supernatural 
loveliness. The Okefinokee Swamp, embracing an 
area of 
proximately 


$00 


miles, 


ap- 


square 

occu- 
pies portions 
of Ware, 
Clinch, and 
Charlton 
counties, ex- 
tending to 
the Florida 
line and ly- 
ing approxi- 
mately on 
the 
shed between 
the Atlantic 
Ocean and 
the Gulf of 
Mexico. It is 
an upland 
basin upon a 
terrace plain, 
and its phys- 


water- 





A SECRET OF THE SWAMP 


Many evidences of Indian life in the remote past are found in the swamp. 
sure that this great burial mound does not mark the spot of the grave of the noted 
Chief, whom legend says was buried astride his favorite horse, the latter having been 


interred alive? 


iographic history indicates that it is of marine origin. 
Parallel to this and 60 to 110 feet below it is another 
terrace plain on the east extending to the coast. On 
the western edge the lower plain is marked by an 
escarpment representing probably the shore line of 
an ancient sea. Along the eastern rim of the swamp 
itself is a low sand ridge which has acted to some 
extent as a dam to the inflow of waters from the 
West. The Okefinokee basin, or depression, varies in 
elevation, the upper, or northern, edge being 15 feet 
higher than the southeastern. Numerous streams, or 
runs, flowing into and through it and mingling to 
form the Suwanee River, have a perceptible current, 
although greatly impeded by heavy growths of vege- 
trees. On the eastern edge small 
St. Mary’s River extend for short 


fallen 
the 
into the 


tation and 
tributaries of 
distances swamp and act as slight drains for 
the excess waters. 

Plant life consists of ‘heath-like shrubs, ferns, 
sedges, sundews, and pitcher plants of great size, and 
everywhere is a dense, soft carpet of sphagnum moss. 
Of particular interest was a handsome little evergreen 
shrub (Pieris phillgreifilia) of the heath family. When 
standing erect it is only 2 or 3 feet tall, but when 
growing at the foot of a cypress tree its stems insin- 
uate themselves between the inner and outer layers 
of the bark of the tree and slowly work upward to a 
height of 30 or 40 feet from the ground, sending out 
every few feet branches with and flowers. 
Apparently this method of climbing is unique and 
The plant 


leaves 


unparalleled in all the vegetable kingdom. 
is not a parasite, its stems are always without root- 
lets, and never penetrate the heart of the tree. 

In the swamp are six low and level islands contain- 
ing stands of merchantable pine and bordered by low 
ham mock 
landon which 
there is a 
growth of 
magnolia, 
oak, et¢ 
These islands 
in the order 
of their size 
are Billy’s 
Island, Cow- 
Rowse, 
Floyd’s, 
Black Jack, 
Pine, and 
Huck ory 
Hammock, 
and cover 
from 1 to 10 
square miles. 
Billy’s Island 
takes its 
name from 


Billy Bow- 


Who can be 
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legs, a Seminole chief, concerning whose history the 
natives tell many interesting stories. Years the 
Indians were taken to Oklahoma or retreated into the 
old 


island home, where he remained securely hidden in the 


after 
Everglades, Billy is said to have returned to his 


forest depths until his death. There are evidences 
that in the 
dwelt there. 


visited by us covers an 


remote past Indians in large numbers 


Numerous mounds have been found, one 


eighth of an acre and 
has a height of ten or 


twelve feet. The Indian 
legend concerning this 
large mound is that it 
marks the grave of a 
noted chief who was 
buried here astride his 


the lat- 


ter having been interred 


favorite horse, 
alive. 


At present the island 


is occupied by a large 
lumber camp, and is the 
terminus of a _ logging 
railway used in taking 
out cypress logs to the 
big mill at Hopkins on 
f the 


the northern edge « 
swamp. 
The 


one of the pioneer fam- 


descendants of 


here, and 
fields of 


cotton 


ilies also live 
their small 


cane, corn, and 


melons are in a fair 


state of cultivation. 


They represent practi- 
cally one family, and de- 
prived of the advantages 
of schools and the soci- 
ety of the outer world, 
the members are exceed- 
ingly primitive. To them 
the mysteries of Okefi- 
nokee are as an open 
book. Without fear they 
pole their narrow, flat- 
bottomed boats all over 
the following 

the 

savannahs of rushes and 

cane the trails of the huge crocodilians which frequent 


it. Occasionally there are meetings with monsters 12 


swamp, 


for miles across 


to 15 feet long, who do not give way readily. In 
such cases the boatman, if unarmed, usually back 
paddles with haste and seeks another pathway. 
Floyd’s Island was named for General Floyd, the 
Indian fighter. 
Throughout the savannah portions of the swamp are 


Se boat 





HERE ARE BAYS FILLED WITH GIANT CYPRESS 


From the dark brown waters in this place of myste- 
rious beauty, veiled in soft gray moss, rise the cypress. 


bodies of open water. In these are found masses of 
vegetation covered with grasses, cane, and flowers 


which are not attached to the bottom and, moved by 
vagrant winds, float about upon the waters. 

Two days of exploration in the center of the swamp 
were altogether allow than a 
glimpse of its mystery and its wonderful beauty. 

We left Waycross by auto at daybreak and after 
thirty 
miles, reached Hopkins, 


too short to more 


a journey.of 


the site of the big cy- 
mill. we 
transferred to a flat car 
in front of a wood burn- 
ancient 


press Here 


ing engine of 
lineage. Arrangements 


were made as quickly as 
for 
enable us to explore and 
the 
areas around the island. 


possible boats to 


yhotograph swamp 
I s 
Our guide was one of 


the and our 


boats, three in number, 


natives, 


were of home construc- 
tion, sharp-pointed at 
both ends, flat-bottomed, 
feet in 
writer, 


and about ten 
length. The 
photographer, and guide 
occupied one of these, 
together with a motion 
camera weighing 70 
pounds and a large still 
camera. In the stern sat 
the guide with a long 
pole in hand, while in 
the of the boat 
between two tripods— 
stood the photographer. 
The tends 
somewhat to stout, 
was ungracefully seated 
bottom of the 
between the legs 
; of the motion camera. 
This position was neces- 
sary for three reasons: 
first, he needed 
there to steady both the 
boat the camera; 
second, there was no other place for him; and third, 
the photographer having broken his arm starting a 
cranky Ford, the man in the bottom of the boat 
had to crank the camera. The recumbent position of 
the writer most favorable for a view of the 
interlocking moss-grown branches above and that is 
about all he observed during the period of taking 
The boats crept slowly out of the little bay 


middle 


writer, who 


the 


in the 


was 


and 


Was 


pictures. 
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and in a few moments we were in the dark, still 
waters of Billy’s Lake. Here was a scene of wonder- 
fully weird charm. Giant cypress trees, wide at the 
base, lifted their heads skyward, covered with clam- 
bering bamboo vines, their trunks and limbs veiled in 
long streamers of gray moss. Beautiful enough in 
themselves, their charm was immeasurably enhanced 
by the perfect reflection of tree, moss and vine in the 
waters beneath. The wonderful reflections which so 
delight the artist and nature lover who visits the still 
mountain lakes of the West, are not comparable 
with those which are given back by the coffee-colored 
waters. of Okefinokee. Everything was _ reproduced 
with such startling vividness and clearness that it is 
difficult to distinguish the reflection from the original. 

The boat was steadied by poling it between cypress 
knees and holding it there until the picture was taken. 
On one such occasion, while cranking the camera, a 
big splash was heard about ten feet from the boat. 
Agitatedly we inquired, “What's that?” “Just a big 
’gator,” was the nonchalant reply. Under such cir- 
cumstances photography ceased to be interesting. 
Lying on our back in the hottom of the rocking boat, 
we easily conjured up the picture of a 15-foot alligator 
reposing just beneath us hungrily awaiting the tip 
over we felt sure was imminent. 

After a few miles of poling in the lake and through 
lily beds we emerged into a stream about 20 feet wide 
the current of which was quite perceptible. This the 
guide assured us was the famous Suwanee River, one 
of the best known of our southern streams. Turning 
abruptly to the right we entered a narrow runway 
between lofty trees, and by slow stages penetrated 
a labyrinth of almost tropical vegetation. For more 
than a mile we proceeded, until ahead of us we 
glimpsed the clear sky. The opening proved to be 
the Savannah, a vast plain or open prairie covered 
with water in which were long rushes and lilies and 
grass. Under the surface is a dense body of sphag- 
num moss six or eight feet thick, the great mass of 
which is decayed forming muck and peat. This sphag- 
num moss used so largely by all florists and nursery- 
men in packing plants for shipment is a valuable 
product and may in time attract capital for its ship- 
ment to the markets of the country. So dense is it 
that it readily sustains the weight of a man, merely 
sinking a little where he stands, and rising for many 
feet about him. The sensation while standing on the 
moss might be likened to what most of us recall in 
our youth when playing on rubber ice. Literally the 
earth trembles under our tread, and it is from this 





curious condition that Okefinokee takes its name, 
which means “trembling earth.” On our second day’s 
explorations we were taken by a gasoline motor to 
where the loggers were getting out cypress by cable- 
ways. In the near vicinity of the engine which oper- 
ated the cableways the trembling of the earth was so 
great that it was quite out of the question to take 
pictures. For a distance of a hundred feet or more 
about the engine the surface of the swamp was rolling 
and heaving in a most surprising manner. 

The savannahs are marked by well defined paths 
or trails centuries old and made by the alligators 
which until recently abounded in great numbers. Na- 
tive hunters have made havoc with these reptiles, 
which are now become wary and scarce. In the sa- 
vannahs wild fowl of many varieties make their nests 
and rear their young with little molestation. On the 
islands a few deer and bears are found, but they are 
ruthlessly pursued by the hunters and dogs and are 
nearly extinct. 

Economically the Okefinokee Swamp at present is 
valuable chiefly for its timber, which is now rapidly 
being denuded. The State of Georgia, which once 
owned it, put such slight value upon it that it was 
sold outright a number of years ago for 26% cents 
an acre. Today it belongs in large part to a Pitts- 
burgh lumber company, whose interest is in cutting 
timber and not in preserving scenery. No criticism 
should be made against the utilization of the ripe 
timber which the world needs badly, but influences 
should be exerted to secure the preservation of the 
larger trees along the stream courses and on the 
islands, constituting one of the many charms of the 
swamp. 

For the botanist, geologist, zoologist, and the plain 
every-day lover of nature the Okefinokee is worthy 
of preservation. In its forests and savannahs wild 
animal and bird life of all kinds should find secure 
refuge for all time. 

The whole region is remarkably healthful, and free 
from climatic and endemic diseases. Malaria is rarely 
known, and during the prevalence of influenza only 
one of the old inhabitants of the island is known to 
have died from it. 

The charms of its almost untrodden islands, its 
dense moss-garlanded bays, its broad open prairies, 
its profusion of unique animal and- vegetable life 
should awaken popular sentiment not only among 
Georgians, but throughout the country, for its pres- 
ervation as a national resort. 





reforestation. 





MOTION PICTURE INTERESTS ADOPT FORESTRY RESOLUTION 


Joining the national movement for forest conservation, the Motion Picture Producers of America, of 
which Will H. Hays is President, and the Motion Picture Producers of California have both adopted 
resolutions pledging the support of the makers and distributors of motion pictures in the campaign for 


Members are pledged to assist in the accomplishment of a comprehensive reforestation program. 
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The Dawn of Wild Flower Day 


How a National Movement to Save Our Woodland Flowers Originated 


and What It Means to Children and Grown-ups 


N a tiny cabin almost 

hidden by huge black 

oaks and old pine trees, 
at the very top of Pine 
mountain near Mesa Grande, 
California, Albert E. Still- 
man, writer and naturalist, 
for many years a close friend 
of the late John Burroughs, 
spends his summers observ- 


ing mountain birds in their 


nesting season. With him for company is always one 
and often both of his two field assistants—fourteen-year- 
old George Smith and Dwight Bayles, a pair of the 


youngest potential nat- 
uralists in the country 
whose sharp eyes discern 
many a hidden nest and 
whose sturdy legs scale 
many a tall tree. 

Now I suppose that 
some people think a nat- 
uralist leads an idle, pleas- 
ant life, loafing about in 
woods and fields, prying 
into birds’ nests and writ- 
ing about what he discov- 
ers. A rather good-for- 
nothing existence it may 
seem to those engaged in 
heavy work, to whom the 
woods and birds and flow- 
ers are matters of course 
and not in need of any- 
one’s attention. As to that 
we shall see. From Mr. 
Stillman’s close contact 
with nature and _ particu- 
larly from his love for 
wild flowers as an integral 
part of Nature’s colorful 
quilt sprang a great idea, 
which today is stirring 
to action individuals and 
organizations through- 
out the country to save 
our wild flowers and 
shrubs. This idea is ex- 


By Mauve Woop Henry 








April 24 is National Wild Flower Day. It falls on 
the last day of American Forest Week and is being 
made a part of that week’s activities in many towns 
and cities throughout the United States. In previous 
issues, our readers have been told about the man who 
first suggested American Forest Week. In this 
story, Mrs. Henry tells the who and why of National 
Wild Flower Day. 
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E. L. Crandall 


THE LADY’S SLIPPER, SHY AND SWEET, SENDS OUT 
ITS APPEAL FROM THE SPRING WOODS FOR PROTEC- 
TION FROM ULTIMATE DESTRUCTION 
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the children of the public schools. 
in the country could be enlisted in the cause of wild flower 


pressed in the four words 
National Wild Flower Day. 
For many years, wild flower 
societies have waged warfare 
on behalf of this vanishing 
asset of national beauty and 
a great deal has been accom- 
plished; but it remained 
for Mr. Stillman to plan and 
execute a more thorough and 
comprehensive campaign, one 


designed to reach the grown-ups through the medium of 


If all the children 


protection and conserva- 
tion, Mr. Stillman rea- 
soned, the remaining wild 
flowers might yet be saved 
for future generations. 
“This idea was suggest- 
ed to me,” said Mr. Still- 
man, “by Mrs. Bertha M. 
Rice, who is known 
throughout the land as the 
‘Wild Flower Woman,’ 
having founded Wild 
Flower Day atthe Panama- 
Pacific International Ex- 
position on April 24, 1915. 
It has long been a great 
source of sorrow to both 
of us that the wild flowers 
have vanished close to our 
cities and towns because 
the blossoms have been 
picked before the ripening 
of the seed. After many 
weeks of correspondence 
with Mrs. Rice concern- 
ing my plan for the cele- 
bration of a National 
Wild Flower Day by the 
school children of Amer- 
ica, I decided to ask the 
children, readers of a ju- 
venile magazine to which 
I contribute, to assist me 
in bringing about the ob- 
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festival to be known as Wild observance of Wild Flower Day. In San Francisco Wild 
Flower Day in 1925 was celebrated with a_ beautiful 


servance of a_ school 
Flower Day.” 

From this small start, Mr. Stillman, encouraged by pageant of wild flowers, reviewed by Luther Burbank 
the children’s responses, began a systematic correspond- and Mrs. Bertha M. Rice, president of the California 
ence with the superintendents of public instruction in Wild Flower Conservation League. 

Toledo, Ohio, observed it for the first time last 


every State in the Union, advocating setting 
vear, under the supervision of its public 


apart April 24 as a day on which public 
















school instructor of nature themes—Mr. 
Morrison Van Cleve, former presi- 
dent of the American Nature Study 
Society; one of the schools— 
Newton—had a novel parade 
of fifty children bearing 
wild flower posters which 


schools were to celebrate with special 
exercises in the interest of wild 
flower preservation. Newspapers 
throughout the country were 
also asked to support the 
movement. This work, be- 
gun in 1920, resulted in 


thousands of schools em- they had made. Another 


bracing Mr. Stillman’s feature of its program 
was the story of Wild 
Flower Day told in her 


own way by a little 


plan. Appropriate ex- 
ercises are being held 
on April 24 this vear 
in practically every girl who visited from 
State. The programs 
consist of talks on 
wild flower preserva- 


room to room, recit- 
ing—and afterwards 
administering—a 
‘Wild Flower 
Pledge” in rhyme. 
Wild Flower Day 
is celebrated by the 
John Burroughs Me- 


tion, with instruc- 
tions in scientific 
methods of handling 
plants and trees so 
that they will not be 


despoiled for future morial Association 


seasons, recitations on Apple Blossom 
Sunday in May, 
when the friends of 
* gath- 


suited to the occa- 


sion, poster parades 
“John o’ Birds’ 


—the posters bear- 
er to visit his birth- 


ing legends pertain- 
place and to lay trib- 


ing to the saving of 
utes of wild flowers on 


wild flowers, and in 
some schools field trips his grave. Services are 
to teach the children 
wild flower preservation 


held at the famous 
‘Boyhood Rock” and Dr. 
Clara Barrus, literary ex- 
ecutor of the late John 
3urroughs, in a letter to 
Mr. Stillman wrote: “As 
apple blossom time here in 
the Catskills comes about May 
20, I think we shall settle on that 
date regularly for the yearly me- 
and what could 


by demonstration. The 

Wild Flower Preservation 
Society is do:ng a wonder- 
ful work to nationalize Mr. 
Stillman’s idea of a National 

Wild Flower Day. So too 
are many of the garden clubs, 
the women of the General Fed- 





morial gathering 


eration of Women’s Clubs and 
be more fitting than to have Wild 


E. L. Crandall 


innumerable other organizations. 


a i i lotion] Pay WHAT WOULD THE SPRING WOODS BE WITH- a ie a 98 
Daniel C. B ard, National Boy OUT THE EXQUISITE FRAGRANCE AND PINK Flower Day and our surroughs 
Scout Commissioner, is actively CHARM OF THE TRAILING ARBUTUS? IT Memorial Day come together ? 

:; S SIS MUST BE PROTECTED IF IT IS TO SURVIVE Ses . 
interested and this year it is ex- Just before her death, Gene 


pected that National Wild Flower Stratton-Porter wrote to Mr. Still- 
Day will be observed in every Boy Scout camp in the man, saying: “I remember very distinctly that as a child 
country. Falling on the last day of American Forest the fence corners bordering the road I daily walked to 
Week this year, National Wild Flower Day is being made school were filled in the spring with blue bells, sweet- 
a part of the activities of the week in many schools and williams and bloodroot. The woods were carpeted with 
the Governors of a number of States, in issuing their the little, pale, lovely flowers of early spring, and on 
American Forest Week Proclamations have urged the our own land as a child I was familiar with monarda- 
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Crandall 


VANDALS OF THE SPRING WOODS—NOT CONTENT WITH A FEW BLOSSOMS OF THE 


FLOWERING DOGWOOD, 


didyma and foxfire; and I lived to see the day of bar- 


ren roads and straight 
vation to come very 
close on the inside and 
the roadkeepers’ scythes 
to shear to the limit on 
the outside. * * * 

“The woods of today 
are not the flower car- 
peted places they were 
The 
stock and the turkeys 


forty years ago. 


have done their work. 
Only a few precious 
blooms have escaped 
under the shelter of 
thickets or near marshy 
places. 

“In an effort to sur- 
round my cabin in 
Northern Indiana with 
every wild flower that 
will flourish in that part 
State, I 
had great difficulty in 
finding a very few of 
specimens that 
should be numerous 
and quite a number | 


of the have 


some 


have not been able to 
find at all. 


AWAY, 


wire fences which permit culti- 





MAIMING THE TREES FOR LIFE 


sii 


OUR FLOWERING DOGWOOD HAS FOUND 
FOR HOLIDAY MAKERS, RETURNING FROM A 


m res 
AB IAS 


with your 


IT IS A COMMON SIGHT TO SEE WHOLE BRANCHES 


attempt 


IN THE 


TORN 





“After I 
winter home in 


purchased a 
Califor- 
nia and began interesting 
myself in the botany of 
this State, I realized that 
the natives and _ tourists 
from the East were rap- 
idly exterminating every 
blooming thing. * * * 

“T sincerely hope that 
every effort of any nature 
that 
the protection and preser- 


you may make for 
vation of wild flowers will 
be successful. Whenever 
we deprive our land of 
the music of 


the beauty of flowers, we 


birds and 


have made a _ place so 
barren and uninteresting 
that I for one would not 
care longer to live in it.” 

“One of our Woodcraft 
laws,” Ernest 
Thompson-Seton, Chief of 
the Woodcraft League, 


protecting the 


says 


“enjoins 


wild flowers and landscape, and I am deeply in sympathy 
to make it a national issue—an in- 





E. L. Crandall 


AUTOMOBILE AN ARCH ENEMY, 
DAY’S OUTING, WILL LOAD THEIR 


CARS TO THE RUNNING BOARDS WITH BLOOM, MUCH OF WHICH DOES NOT EVEN 


SURVIVE THE TRIP HOME 
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tegral part of our blue-sky religion.” Another extract 
from Dr. Burrus’ letter holds interest. She says: “Mr. 
Muir and Mr. Burroughs would have been 
heart and soul with you in this plan. 
I well remember when in 1909 Mr. 
Muir showed us the San Joaquin 
valley which to us seemed so 
beautiful even then. He said: 
‘Ah, but you have come forty 
years too late! You should 
have seen it as I did before 
the countless hordes of wild 
flowers had been ploughed and 
pastured out of existence. Mr. 
Burroughs used to bemoan the 
ruthlessness of people who would 
go into the woods and pull up the 
trailing arbutus by the roots, think- 
ing only of their momentary pleasure, 
careless of the certain extermination 
that would follow such vandalism.” 
These letters merely show what is taking place all 
over the United States today. Reports come in from 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, in which it is 
noted that many of the best known wild flowers, such 
as trailing arbutus, trilliums, “Dutchman’s breeches,” 
the large blue _ vio- 
let, bloodroot, lady’s 
slipper, hepatica, 
marsh marigold, the 
pasque and moccasin 
flowers, are rapidly 
disappearing, while 
flowering shrubs such 
as the wild crab, dog- 
wood, the Judas tree 
and the bittersweet 
vines are being literally 
torn to pieces by the 
woods rovers. Not 
content to take the 
flowers, they uproot 
the plants, or cut them 
close to the ground, 
leaving nothing for a 
new beginning. 
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There are many rea- 
sons for the disappear- 
ance of the wild flow- 
ers. Mr. Stillman says 
the main causes are the 
growth of population 
which is causing vast 
areas of outlying land 
to be built upon, the 
drainage of marshes, 
the grazing of herds, 
the annual forest fires, 
the cultivation of for- 





THE ORIGINATOR OF 





THE GORGEOUS LUPINE SPREADS A CARPET SHADING 
FROM DEEP BLUE TO LAVENDER 
MOUNTAINOUS REGIONS OF THE WEST 


mer wooded tracts and last and most important of all 


the ruthless waste and destruction on the part of flower 


lovers themselves, of such wild flowers and bloom- 
ing shrubs and trees as are left in the 
country. This does not mean that 
the eager hands of the children, 
ardent woods rovers, and heed- 
less little plunderers that they 
are, are despoiling the woods 

of their beauty. Automobiles 

are responsible for a great 
deal of this waste. Now that 
they are so commonly owned 
and the woodlands so accessi- 
ble, vast processions of them, 
filled with holiday excursionists re- 
turning from a day’s outing, are load- 


“NA- 

TIONAL WILD FLOWER DAY”— 

ALBERT E. STILLMAN, WRITER 
AND NATURALIST 


ed to the running boards with flow- 
huge branches of 
blooming trees. Back of them lies 
destruction, often complete. 

“To teach children the exact, scientific method of cut- 
ting the branches, to pluck flowers sparingly so that suf- 
ficient are left to take care of next season’s needs and 
to pluck the blossoms so as not to disturb the roots are 
the main ideas,” says Mr. Stillman, “that we wish to 
instil into the children’s 
minds. If we would 
stop to think, we would 
see that a few  blos- 
soms—say a dozen vio- 


ers, vines and 


lets or creamcups, with 
a few sprays of green 
foliage, really look 
more beautiful than 
great bunches of sev- 
eral hundred. After a 
while we shall be able 
to content ourselves 
with a few flowers, 
leaving the major por- 
tion to greet other 
woodland and _ prairie 
visitors. Our children’s 
children will not love 
our memories if we 
leave them a land de- 
nuded of forests, empty 
of birds and stripped 
of its wild flowers.” 

Albert Stillman will 
leave a rich heritage 
when he passes on, for 
he is putting his whole 
soul into this work. 
And through him many 
of the things which 
beautify the earth will 


IN THE HIGH 
be saved. 





Association Adopts Principles of 
Grazing Legislation 


Directors Decide Pending Measures Do Not Clearly Guarantee 
Adequate Protection to the National Forests 


The 
American Forestry Association, held in Wash- 
ington on April 6, the position of the Associa- 


T a meeting of the Board of Directors of 


tion with réspect to legislation relating to grazing on 
the National Forests was defined. The Directors did 
not attempt to interpret or pass upon the amended 
Stanfield Bill and the numerous other grazing measures 
now pending in Congress but confined themselves to a 
determination of principles which should be adhered to 
by any measure designed to clarify the legal status of 
grazing on the Forests. The decision as to whether 
or not measures now pending in Congress, or those 
which may hereafter be proposed, conform to these prin- 
ciples was left to the legislative committee of the Board. 
The Committee later made a detailed examination of the 
grazing bills now pending in Congress, which it felt merit 
consideration at this time and reported that none of the 
measures are without objection in that each contains 
terms and provisions of doubtful expediency. 

The following resolution passed by the Directors enun- 
ciated the principles unanimously agreed upon by the 
Board: 

Voted that it is the position of The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation that any legislation relating to grazing on the National 
Forests should conform to 

1. The basic purposes underlying the establishment of the 
National Forests and the principle of administrative discretion in 
regulating their occupancy and use, as expressed in the Act 
of March 3, 1891 and June 4, 1897. 

2. The principle of retaining in the Secretary of Agriculture 
broad authority constantly to control by administrative action 
the use of National Forest land in order to meet changing econ- 
omic conditions and to apply such measures as may be found 
essential by scientific research to secure a greater production of 
forest growth or a more effective protection of watersheds. 

3. The principle of safeguarding the property rights of the 
nation in the lands embraced in the National Forests by pre- 
venting the acquirement of private rights by any means what- 
soever, direct or indirect, that may in any way impair the per- 
manent rights of the United States in these properties. 

4. The principle that the fees charged for commercial grazing 
within the National shall be based on the commercial 
value of forage, under the conditions necessarily controlling their 
occupancy and use. 

5. A form of legislation which retains in the Secretary of 
Agriculture the grant of broad administrative authority in con- 
trast tio specific grants which attempt to enumerate the details 
of administrative action.” 


Forests 


The Acts referred to in the first paragraph of the 
resolution are those under which the National Forests 
were created and have been administered for more than 


2 


a quarter of a century. They clearly defined the objects 
of the forest reserves, as they were called at that time, 
to be to improve and protect the forests within their 
boundaries, to secure favorable conditions of waterflow 
and “to furnish a continuous supply of timber for the 
use and necessities of citizens of the United States.” 
They gave the Secretary of the department having juris- 
diction a broad grant of authority “to make such rules 
and regulations and establish such service as will insure 
the objects of such reservations, namely, to regulate their 
occupancy and use and to preserve the forests thereon 
from destruction.” 

In respect to the principles relating to grazing fees, 
it was explained that while the Directors believe the 
commercial value of the forage should be the basis for 
fixing grazing, fair reductions should be made to cover 
limitations imposed by regulations and to preserve the 
present policy of protecting the ranchers, farmers and 
communities dependent upon National Forest forage. 

On the plea that the use of the Forests for grazing 
should be given specific recognition in the law as a meas- 
ure of stability to the western stock industry, the activi- 
ties of representatives of that industry have resulted in 
numerous grazing bills in the present Congress. Fol- 
lowing the meeting of the Directors of the Association, 
the legislative committee considered and reported on 
those bills which, in its opinion, may be given serious 
consideration by Congress. 

The report of the committee on these bills is given 
below : 

The legislative committee of The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation having given careful consideration to the several grazing 
bills now pending in Congress with a view to determining the 
respects, if any, in which they conflict with the declaration of 
principles adopted by the Board of Directors on April 6, reports 
as follows: 

1. The Norris Bill, S. 3698 and the Haugen Bill, H.R. 10607 

These measures are identical in every respect. Each incor- 
porates substantially the same legislation proposed by that por- 
tion of the amended Stanfield Bill which relates to grazing on 
the National As written, the bills cannot be clearly 
interpreted as conforming to the spirit of the principles adopted 
by the Board of Directors on April 6. Among other doubtful 
terms and clauses, they grant not only authority to the Secretary 
of Agriculture but also direct him to do certain things of a 
regulatory nature, whereas his authority should be discretionary. 
The section on grazing fees—a question fundamental to stability 
in the administration of grazing on the National Forests—is not 
clear, and as written causes doubt as to whether the property 
rights of the United States are thoroughly safeguarded. Fur- 
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thermore it leaves uncertain the basis upon which grazing fees 
are to be fixed, and it is not clear that the contracts provided for 
would bind the permittee as well as the Government. There is 
doubt also as to the authority of the Secretary to act promptly 
to protect public interests if during a term contract unforseen 
emergencies arise which threaten injury or destruction to the 
resources of the forest. 

It is unnecessary to point out a number of other respects in 
which the language casts doubt as to its meaning and application 
in practice. The form in which they are written introduces 
many details which tend to contradict the legislative principles 
of the Association. 


2. The Amended Stanfield Bill, S. 2584 
This bill provides for the regulation of grazing on both the 
Public Lands and the National Forests. The provisions of the 
bill relating to the latter are substantially the same as those 
of the two bills just considered, and are therefore subject to the 
same comment and criticism. In addition, exception should be 
n the same measure provi- 


taken to the procedure of including 
sions for the regulation of grazing on the Public Domain and 
on the National Forests. The American Forestry Association 
is definitely on record as favoring the regulation of grazing on 
the unreserved public lands but your committee believes it is in 
the interests of better forest administration and protection that 
such legislation be incorporated in a separate bill. 
3. The Norris Bill, S. 3885 

The intent of this measure appears to confirm in some detail 
the authority of the Secretary of Agriculture to regulate grazing 
on the National Forests. It fails clearly to meet the principles 
of the Association in respect to the basis on which grazing fees 
shall be fixed. The section of the bill relating to grazing 
preferences seems unnecessarily involved. The Association is in 
complete accord with the long-established policy of protecting the 
small ranchers and farmers who are dependent upon the Na- 
tional Forests for range, but it seems unnecessary to set up in 
law a succession of preferences such as this bill attempts to do. 
In several other respects the form and phraseology of the meas- 
ure are subject to criticism. 

4. The Haugen Bill, H.R. 9458 

This bill provides for the administration of grazing on the Na- 
tional Forests and also on the unreserved public lands. The 
portion relating to the National Forests grants broad authority 
to the Secretary of Agriculture to promulgate regulations which 
in his judgment will promote the fullest development of all re- 
sources of the forests including forage. In this respect it more 
fully conforms to the spirit of the principles of the Associa- 
tion than any of the bills considered. There is some doubt, 
however, if the section of the bill relating to grazing fees would 
result in the commercial value of the forage being taken as a 
basis for fixing fees The legislative precedent of specifically 
authorizing the Secretary to waive grazing fees under special 
conditions may be questioned as to its expediency at this time. 
The word:‘ng of the section authorizing the Secretary to pro- 
mulgate regulations to govern preferences in grazing would ap- 
pear to limit his authority to act in the public interest during 
the period of a term contract if emergencies arise which threaten 


other resources of the forest. In combining legislation for both 
the Public Domain and the National Forests, it is subject to the 
same criticism as S. 2584. 

In submitting the foregoing report the committee desires to 
express itself as believing that the Association, in view of the 
questionable provisions found in each measure considered, should 
not so commit itself to any bill now before Congress as to 
exclude the consideration of any other bill or bills that may 
hereafter be introduced, and which may more clearly conform 
to the principles of the Association. 

The Haugen Bill, H.R. 9458, last reported upon by 
the committee, insofar as it relates to the National For- 
ests incorporates the legislation first proposed and _ rec- 
ommended by the Chief Forester and the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Although the measure was not introduced 
in the Senate, it was nevertheless before the Senate 
Public Lands Committee at the time it held hearings on 
the original Stanfield Bill. Briefly, the bill authorizes 
the Secretary of Agriculture under such rules and regu- 
lations as he may prescribe, and to the extent that the 
purposes of the National Forests, as set forth in the 
Acts of March 3, 1891, and June 4, 1897, will not be ad- 
versely affected, to develop the fullest possible use of all 
National Forest resources including forage, recreation, 
wild life, ete. It would condition grazing upon the 
payment of such reasonable fees as the Secretary may 
fix. It would authorize him to reduce, remit or refund 
grazing fees during severe droughts or other emergencies. 
Grazing privileges could be granted by permit, license 
or contract, but in no case for periods in excess of ten 
years. Possible reductions in numbers of stock permitted 
would be specifically set forth in the permit license or 
contract which would be nonrevocable. 

The bill would authorize the Secretary to promulgate 
regulations in respect to grazing preferences. He would 
be authorized to grant grazing privileges for such num- 
bers and classes of stock as in his opinion would not 
injure forest growth, watersheds, or ranges. At his dis- 
cretion the Secretary could from time to time alter the 
grazing regulations as changing economic, forest, water- 
shed and forage conditions make necessary, provided 
such changes do not adversely affect the terms of ex- 
isting grazing permits. 

Under the bill, ten per cent of the grazing receipts 
would become available for range improvements. The 
Secretary would be authorized to impound the domestic 
livestock grazing in trespass on the National Forests, 
and to provide by regulation for the creation of grazing 
boards with such authority as the Secretary deemed ad- 


visable to prescribe. 


Committee Reports Amended Stanfield Bill 


HE Stanfield Grazing Bill, dipped and sheared and 
completely made over, has finally achieved a place 
on the calendar of the United States Senate. It is 
a vastly different bill from the one first introduced in 
the Senate on January 16 by the former flock master of 
Oregon. As an epitaph to that measure, the public 
printer has drawn a black line through every word of 


the original text and to it he has appended an amend- 
ment of twenty-two newly written pages. In this resur- 
rected form, the amended Stanfield Bill, S. 2584, was 
reported favorably to the Senate by the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys on March 31. On a call of 
the Senate Calendar for unobjected bills, the measure 
was reached on April 10 and objected to by Senator 
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Willis, of Ohio, but under the unanimous consent rule 
or by a special vote it may be brought up again at any 
time for consideration and passage. 

The bill in its amended form is the outcome of the 
extended conferences which were held by representatives 
of the Senate Public Lands Committee, the Department 
of Agriculture and the Department of the Interior fol- 
lowing the collapse of the measure as first drawn. Its 
form follows very closely that of the original bill, but 
the provisions of the latter which were objected to by 
the two departments concerned have either been omitted 
from the substitute measure or modified to meet the ob- 
jections of the two secretaries concerned. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the Chief Forester have given 
their approval to the amended legislation in so far as 
it relates to the National Forests, and the Secretary of 
the Interior has approved the portion relating to grazing 
on the unreserved Public Lands. 

This bill is the only grazing measure that has been 
reported out of committee. There are still pending in 
both the House and the Senate a number of other graz- 
ing bills upon which opportunities for the public to be 
heard have not yet been given. Senator Norris, Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Fores- 
try, has recently introduced two bills, one containing the 
identical legislation of the amended Stanfield Bill which 
relates to the administration of grazing on the National 
Forests; the other, a bill which is designed to settle 
the grazing question on the National Forests by legal 
confirmation of the administrative power of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to permit and regulate grazing, sub- 
ject to the main purposes for which the Forests were 
established. This latter bill is numbered S. 3885. It 
was introduced April 7 and referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Much is being made by friends of the Stanfield bill 
of the fact that it has the endorsement of the Chief 
Forester and the two secretaries concerned, but this en- 
dorsement has not allayed the objections of a very large 
number of conservationists. They have taken the posi- 
tion that the measure is a compromise between the 
stockmen and the Government, that it may serve to bind 
the hands of the Secretary of Agriculture by virtue of 
its detailed and specific authorizations, and that it fails 
to settle definitely and clearly the question of grazing 
fees which has been the fundamental factor of unrest 
in National Forest administration. 


Provisions of the Stanfield Bill 
The essential features of the amended Stanfield Bill 
may be summarized as follows: 


Declaration of Policy 

The policy of Congress in promoting the conservation of the 
natural resources of the Public Lands and the National Forests 
would provide for the protection and development of forage 
plants and their utilization for grazing by livestock. The use 
of Government lands for grazing would be subordinated to their 
development, protection and utilization for minerals, forests, water 
resources, agriculture, and such other resources as the proper 
secretary determines to be of greater benefit to the public. 


The Public Lands 

Title 2 of the bill relates to the unreserved, unappropriated 
public lands within the states of Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah and Wash- 
ington. It would authorize the Secretary of the Interior to es- 
tablish grazing districts upon the petition of a majority of the 
livestock raisers who are using the lands for grazing purposes. 
Substantial additions to these districts could not be made by the 
Secretary unless a majority of livestock raisers using the lands 
so petition. ‘ 

In awarding grazing privileges, preference rights based on past 
usage would be recognized as far “as is consistent with the 
administration of such districts.” The standard grazing lease 
would be on a definite area basis and for a period of ten years, 
with grazing fees fixed for the period of the lease. Fees would 
be fixed “with due regard to the general economic value of the 
grazing privilege” and could not “exceed such value.” In addi- 
tion they must be moderate and might be reduced or waived en- 
tirely in the judgment of the Secretary. They would be assign- 
able in whole or in part, subject to approval by the Secretary. 

The Secretary is directed to provide a grazing board for each 
grazing district, its personnel to be elected by the livestock 
grazers using the land. These boards, however, would have 
merely advisory power. Appeals from the decisions of the 
boards would be first to the register of the local land office, 
thence to the commissioner of the general land office, and from 
him to the Secretary of the Interior. 

The organizations of the grazing administration for the public 
lands would be left to the Secretary of the Interior who “shall 
promulgate all rules and regulations necessary to their ad- 
ministration.” 

The National Forests 

Title 3 of the bill relates to grazing on all National Forests, 
irrespective of states. It would “authorize and direct” the 
Secretary of Agriculture to determine what areas in the forest 
shall be grazed, the grazing capacity, seasons, kinds of stock, 
and the methods of handling livestock; to make grazing con- 
tracts and to insert therein such conditions as he deems necessary 
for the protection of any resources of the forest. 

It would provide that no grazing privilege within the forest 
is authorized or shall be granted or permitted except by contract 
made or permit continued. 

It would authorize and direct the Secretary to grant grazing 
privileges upon definite allotments when practicable, and to allow 
preference over other applicants to those using the range who 
own ranch property or range improvements dependent upon forest 
grazing. The Secretary would further be authorized to redis- 
tribute grazing privileges in order to make available range for 
qualified new applicants. 

The standard grazing contract on the National Forests would 
be for a period of ten years, although the Secretary would have 
power to make a contract for a shorter term if public interest 
demanded. These contracts shall provide the maximum reduction 
to be made during the ten-year period. Subject to the approval 
of the Secretary, contracts would be assignable in whole or 
in part. 

Grazing fees would be fixed “with due regard to the stable 
value, seasonal or annual, of the grazing, and in no case shall 
exceed such value ;” and with regard to the general effect on the 
ranch property used in connection with grazing on the Forests. 
In addition “such fees shall be moderate.” Under certain con- 
ditions, the Secretary would be authorized to reduce the grazing 
fees or to waive them entirely if he considered it in the public 
interest to do so. Ten per cent of the fees would be expendable 
by the Secretary for improving the range. 

The Secretary would be authorized to establish local grazing 
boards, a majority of whose members “shall be selected by the 
grazing permittees.” The decisions of the boards would be 
appealable to the Secretary under such rules as he may prescribe. 


(Continued on page 301) 








Do You Take 
Photographs? 





AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE 
announces with this issue two prize picture contests. 
They are open to everyone who can click a camera. ; 


$50 — Cover Page Contest — $50 


First Prize, $25 
Second Prize, $15 Third Prize, $10 


Pictures will be considered from the standpoint of their suitability for 
use on the cover of our magazine. 





The subjects must be chosen from the outdoors—forest, mountain or river scenes; 
wild life in its native haunts; the woodsmen at work; the fisherman in action; 
camp and trail scenes; fires in the forest; winter scenes in the woods; forest ac- 
tivities, either work or play; fire lookouts; wild flowers; trees. These and any 
other subjects having a rich forest flavor, are eligible. The more action in the 
photograph, the better. 


To the winner of the first prize comes a check for twenty-five dollars. In the same , 
issue in which the prise photograph appears on the cover page of the magazine 
will be a short account of the prize winner and the circumstances under which | 
he took the picture. 


The second prize will be fifteen dollars and the third prize ten dollars. Any ad- 
ditional picture that may be retained by the Photo Contest Committee for use 
either on the cover page or in the body of the magazine will be paid for. 


$20 — Curiosity Contest — $20 | 


we me TE second contest is for those who take pictures of freaks and curi- 
osities of Nature, queer forms of tree growth, unusual phenomena, 
strange geological formations—anything of the out-of-doors that is 
bizarre or unusual may be made the subject of this contest. There 
will be a first prize of ten dollars, a second prize of five dollars, and for 
the third prize a fifteen months’ subscription to AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST 
Lire. For all additional photographs retained for use in the magazine payment 
will be made. A short description of from fifty to a hundred words should ac- 
company each photo curiosity, explaining what it is and including any interesting 
points about it. 

For both Contests pictures of any size are eligible. The closing date will be 
September 1 and the winners announced in the October issue. 

So get out your photograph collection and select your most striking outdoor 
pictures. Take out your camera from its winter quarters. Spring is photograph- 
ically the most interesting time in the out-of-doors. Remember, anyone may 
compete and the contest closes September 1. Pictures will not be returned 
unless accompanied by a self-addressed envelope bearing sufficient postage. 


Address, Picture Contest Editor, The American Forestry Association, Lenox 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Planting White Willows to Check 


Erosion 
A Practical Method of Protecting Earth Banks by Submerged Tree Planting 


By J. R. Stmmons 


OME years ago a Canadian nurseryman who had 
perfected experiments with willow logs came over 
into “The States” to attend a convention of sports- 

men and foresters, and presented to them a paper on 
“angular submerged tree planting,” a new patented sys- 
tem for preventing erosion on water-washed banks. 

The paper ,did not attract a great deal of attention 
at the time, but one of the State Forestry Associations 
shortly after investigated the system and secured for the 
patentee an opportunity to demonstrate it on the three- 
quarter-mile shoreline of a valuable property which had 
been gradually washing away as a result of a changed 
water level. 

During the following three years the system was ap- 
plied sucessfully on railroad embankments in various 
places in this country. In Canada extensive work was 


done on the shore of Lake Ontario and along the St. 
Lawrence and Ottawa Rivers, and at the present time 
“angular submerged tree planting” is in a fair way of 
being accepted as a very practical and economic type of 
construction, costing far less than rip rap and possessing 
a far greater degree of permanence because it presents 
a living and flexible wall against the tireless action of 
lakes and streams. The originator of the system has 
greatly extended his work in Canada, and has assigned 
to a company of consulting foresters in the State of 
New York the agency for angular submerged tree 
planting in the northeastern United States. 

The foregoing paragraphs appear necessary as an in- 
troduction to the more interesting subject of how the 
system actually works and what sort of material enters 
into its practical application. 





WHITE WILLOWS HAVE 
The banks of this dike were being cut away by water action, but it is now permanently protected. 


DONE THEIR WORK 


This is a good example 


of the utility of the method of angular willow planting and shows clearly as well its beauty-building possibilities. 
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MERGED PLANTING. THEY ARE PLACED AT THE ANGLE 
BE PROTECTED 


White willow (Salix alba) with its wonderful rooting 
and sprouting qualities forms the basis of angular sub- 
merged tree planting. Poles sometimes over forty feet 
long and six inches in diameter are used instead of 
rooted cuttings or seedlings. A forty-foot willow pole 
planted according to this system is equal in soil-holding 
power to as many individual seedlings as there are sprout- 
ing buds on the upper surface side of the pole; and to 
as many individual root systems as there are sprouting 
buds on the lower or submerged side. But in addition 
to this the system provides for fastening the pole into 
the bank in such a way that no amount of wave action, 
can 


surface wash, frost or other erosion factor dis- 


lodge it. 
The system is described as “angular” because the 
poles follow the natural slope of the bank into which 
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THIS IS THE TYPE OF WILLOW POLE USED IN THE NEW METHOD OF SUB- 


" ” te my he | 
THIS IS JUST ONE YEAR’S GROWTH OF WILLOW ALONG A STREAM. IN THIS 
PARTICULAR CASE, THE SUBMERGED TREE PLANTING WAS USED TO PRO- 


’ 


they are installed ; “submerged’ 
because each pole is driven be- 
low water level where it obtains 
the necessary moisture even in 
dry weather ; and the term “tree 
planting” is, of course, sufficient- 
ly accurate from a descriptive 
standpoint when one considers 
that the live willow pole, although 
lacking root and branch, is liter- 
ally planted in the earth. 

These sections of live willow 
are usually spaced about four 
Where wave action 
protec- 


feet apart. 
is heavy a temporary 
tion, consisting of a retaining 
wall of lumber, or of wire 
mesh filled with stone, is built 
in conjunction with the willow 


Where a lumber wall is 


% 





OF THE BANK TO 


poles. 
used the planks are sloped with the bank so as to allow 
the wave to spend its force without undermining the 
lower portion of the construction. Owing to the rapid 
growth of the willow a root mattress is soon formed at 
the toe of the bank and the temporary retaining wall is 
eventually buried in silt, and if not it is removed. The 
entire system when first installed is held in place with 
cedar and willow posts, steel cables and drag anchors. 
The proportion of poles that survive under this system 
is remarkably high. The secret of this high survival 
is found in the submerging of the lower ends, for the 
fact has been determined that, if any portion of the 
pole comes in contact with moisture, there is an equal 
distribution of this moisture throughout the entire length, 
hence the uniform rooting and sprouting. 
A willow wall of great strength and permanence, and 


often of remarkable esthetic 
beauty can be built by this sys- 
tem at low cost on sliding 


banks and excavations that are 
otherwise unsightly and dan- 
gerous. While the construction 


is not applicable to each and 
every condition where erosion 
prevention is required, it is 
rapidly coming into use on rail- 
road cuts, canal banks, levees, 
retaining banks of large rivers, 
lake shores and along ungov- 
ernable mountain streams. It 
is far superior to retaining 
walls of concrete and stone in 
cost and appearance, and pro- 
vides for its own maintenance. 
Variations of the system have 
been used in preventing sand 


blows, and constructing snow 





fences. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Danger of Special Legislation 


ROM the number of grazing bills now pending in 

Congress one might conclude that the National For- 
ests—Uncle and huskiest conservation 
child—is suffering from a grievous malady. of 
these half-dozen or more bills contain a prescription pur- 
porting to tell Uncle Sam what legislative drugs are 
needed and how they are to be administered in order to 
make the National Forests safe and healthful for cow- 


Sam’s_ oldest 


Each 


boys and sheepherders. 

The public should understand that this epidemic of 
legislative concern is not symptomatic of anything wrong 
in the administration of our National Forests. It is 
merely the result of organized activities on the part of 
certain stockmen who have raised the cry of “wolf” 
against the prescription under which the National Forests 
have been administered for the past twenty years. This 
prescription was written February 1, 1905, by James 
Wilson, then Secretary of Agriculture, and incorporat- 
ed in a letter to Gifford then Forester, the 
occasion being the transfer of the old misruled forest 


Pinchot, 


reserves from the Department of the Interior to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The letter reads as follows: 

“In the administration of the forest reserves it must 
be clearly borne in mind that all land is to be devoted 
to its most productive use for the permanent good of 
the whole people and not for the temporary benefit of 


All the 
reserves are for use, and this use must be brought about 


individuals or companies. resources of forest 
in a thoroughly prompt and businesslike manner, under 
such restrictions only as will insure the permanence of 
these resources. The vital importance of forest reserves 
to the great industries of the Western States will be 
largely increased in the near future by the continued 
steady advance in settlement and development. The 
permanence of the resources of the reserves is, therefore, 
indispensable to continued prosperity, and the policy of 
this department for their protection and use will invaria- 
bly be guided by this fact, always bearing in mind that 


the conservative use of these resources in no way con- 
flicts with their permanent value. 

“You will see to it that the water, wood, and forage 
of the reserves are conserved and wisely used for the 
benefit of the home builder first of all, upon whom de- 
pends the best permanent use of lands and resources 
alike. The continued prosperity of agricultural, lum- 
bering, mining, and livestock interests is directly de- 
pendent upon a permanent and accessible supply of 
water, wood, and forage as well as upon the present 
and future use of these resources under businesslike 
regulations enforced with promptness, effectiveness, and 
common sense. In the management of each reserve, local 
questions will be decided upon local grounds; the domi- 
nant industry will be considered first, but with as little 
restriction to minor industries as may be possible; sudden 
changes in industrial conditions will be avoided by grad- 
ual adjustment after due notice, and where conflicting 
interests must be reconciled the question will always be 
decided from the standpoint of the greatest good to the 
greatest number in the long run.” 

The Forest Service may point to this letter as its pres- 
It has lived up to the injunctions 
Every fair-minded per- 


ent-day bill of health. 
and principles therein set forth. 
son familiar with the management and development of 


the National Forests will admit this to be the case. No 
one asked for special legislation for special grazing in- 
terests until the special grazing interests themselves 
opened their legislative barrage, the main object of 


which, we believe, is to prevent the Forest Service from 
establishing a grazing fee somewhat near the commer- 
cial value of the forage. If they succeed, other special 
interests will likewise come clattering to Congress and in 
the course of a few years the National Forests will be so 
law-bound with special legislation for special interests 
that administration “from the standpoint of the greatest 
good to the greatest number”’ will be as simple as herding 


camels through the eye of a needle. 


Highway Trees 


HERE was recently held in Connecticut a conference 
which ought to be duplicated by every State in the 
Union. It was called the Connecticut Highway Shade 


Tree Conference, and it served to bring together for 
the first time representatives of all the State organiza- 
tions awake to the need of protecting and improving the 
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scenic beauty of Connecticut’s highways. In opening the 
Conference, Colonel Henry S. Graves, of Yale Univer- 
sity, declared that the beauty of Connecticut’s shaded 
roads, winding among its rolling hills, is one of the 
State’s greatest assets. Credit for the scenic attractive- 
ness of these highways, he declared, belongs to citizens 
of former times who at their own expense and often 
with their own hands planted trees along the roadways. 
The fruit of their work is seen today in the rows of fine 
old elms and maples which parallel so many of the 
State’s highways. Colonel Graves then pointed to the 
tremendous sacrifice of beauty which is attendant upon 
the building of a modern system of highways. He said 
that while the removal of old trees cannot always be 
avoided in the building of new roads, the State is not 
making any serious effort to replace the trees destroyed 
or to care for those which remain. 

The Conference served to call public attention to the 
pressing character of a situation which is common to 
practically every State in the Union. It also served to 
bring out that in Connecticut, as in many other States, 
existing laws and conditions are such that in spite of a 
desire to conserve and develop the scenic beauty of high- 


ways, it is practically impossible to do so. Either the 


necessary laws do not exist, or those which do exist are 
inadequate and often serve to hamper more than to help 
in developing a systematic State-wide policy of highway 
beautification. For example, the Highway Commission 
of Connecticut is legally authorized to plant trees along 
the highways, but the law is so worded as to be practi- 
cally useless and the Commission has no authority to care 
for existing trees. 

While the problem of highway shade trees is primarily 
a State problem, it nevertheless has national aspects. We 
are developing by the cooperative effort of States and 
the Federal Government a great national highway sys- 
tem. This system will be incomplete just so long as the 
scenic beauty of the roadways is neglected or left to 
haphazard effort. What is needed from both a State and 
national standpoint is cooperative action in developing 
and coordinating a highway shade tree policy and mak- 
ing it an integral part of road building plans. To this 
end, we urge a national highway shade tree conference, 
at which representatives from all States may participate 
in shaping a policy that will be commonly applicable 
and will guarantee highway beautification its proper place 


in modern highway construction. 


State Vagaries in Nursery Practice 


NE of the greatest contributions to reforestation 

in this country is the production of trees in 
wholesale quantities at prices which make the plant- 
ing of forests financially attractive. When all is said, 
reforesting large tracts must be accomplished as a 
financial and industrial undertaking, or not at all. The 
price, character and availability of planting stock is 
obviously a vital factor in encouraging large-scale 
planting of forests. The number of commercial nur- 
series equipped to meet the growing demands of 
reforestation are unfortunately too few. Many of the 
states have thought it necessary to establish nurseries 
for the distribution of large quantities of* stock at 
prices which will further forest planting. These states, 
however, have followed more or less individual courses 
in developing their nursery practice and their policies 
of distribution. 

At a recent meeting Mr. C. R. Pettis, Superintendent 
of Forests of New York, called timely attention to 
the situation. He pointed out that such states as 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, New York, and Massachu- 
setts differ widely in their policies and practices. Con- 
necticut is permitted by law to operate nurseries only 
for growing trees to be planted upon _ state-owned 
lands, thus barring the individual from obtaining 
planting stock from the state nursery for the refores- 
tation of private lands. Massachusetts may sell only 
transplants, and therefore produces no seedlings for 
distribution. Pennsylvania, on the other hand, grows 
no transplants, but distributes seedlings at prices 
equivalent to the cost of packing and delivering. New 
York produces both transplants and seedlings, charg- 


ing two dollars and four dollars a thousand, respec- 
tively, at the nursery. 

Mr. Pettis pointed out that there is a wide diverg- 
ence of opinion as to the relative values of seedlings 
and transplants. In New York State, he said, there 
are some who have had many years’ experience in 
planting large quantities of trees, and who insist that 
seedlings are to be desired. Others, equally experi- 
enced, put their whole faith in transplants. Probably 
in some middle ground lies the correct practice. It is 
at least possible that the greater production of seed- 
lings for distribution will reduce the cost of planta- 
tions and thus increase reforestation. 

The divergent practices now followed by different 
states suggest many questions. For example, why 
should one state restrict itself to the production of 
seedling stock, while another produces transplants only? 
Should the states distribute planting stock at cost, as in 
Pennsylvania? What measures are needed to encourage 
more commercial nurseries to produce planting stock in 
large quantities at reasonable prices or to protect those 
that are attempting to do so against the “cost prices” 
of the state nurseries? Under what conditions is the 
planting of seedlings justified as a means of reducing 
costs and encouraging more extensive reforestation? 

In states where similar conditions govern, it would 
seem that these and many similar questions should have 
been answered and a more uniform code of practice de- 
veloped as between states. These are all very fun- 
damental considerations, and on their proper working 
out and coordination depends much in the way of 
private reforestation progress. 





How the Anthony Bill Will Help Ducks and Duck Hunting. An 
Example of New Mexico’s Refuge System in Actual Operation 


By Apo LEOPOLD 


Former Secretary, New Mexico Game Protective Association 


\ ), FE DUCK hunters have had much ado lately 
about refuges and public shooting grounds. 

At first sight these two proposals, both pro- 

vided for in the Anthony Bill, seem to have no par- 
ticular relation to each other; in fact, they seem to 


contradict each 
other. As a mat- 


HOW CAN AN AREA SERVE AS BOTH A GAME REFUGE 


meanings. A refuge is a place where there is no shoot- 
ing allowed by anybody at any time. The conserva- 
tionists who wear striped trousers sometimes call this 
sort of a place a sanctuary. Those who wear khaki pants 
with a wet seat and barbed-wire knees sometimes call it 

a rest-hole. I 

am taking mid- 


ter of fact, they dle ground. 
dovetail together AND A PUBLIC SHOOTING GROUND ? A pu blic 
agi The idea to many seems contradictory and it has been a source of much a 
flexible, oii, confusion and misunderstanding about important game legislation now before the public can 
ee f Congress. In this article, Mr. Leopold not only clears up the unreal contra- h ‘ 

able system oO shoot 1n season, 


duck manage- 
ment. The pur- 
pose of this pa- 
per is to show 
how and why 
this is the case, 
and how the An- 
thony Bill pro- 
poses to employ 
them to improve the annual duck crop. 

First of all, we will have to define refuge and public 
shooting ground because some of those who hunt ducks 
with fountain pens have gummed up their respective 


shooting. 


every hunter of migratory wildfowl. 


diction but gives the reader a new conception of how bird refuges operate to in- 
crease aquatic wildfowl and at the same time perpetuate the sport of duck 


The Anthony bill to which Mr. Leopold refers is pending in the House and 
if passed will provide a national system of permanent bird refuges where migra- 
tory wildfowl may rest, feed and breed. These areas are to be leased or 
purchased by the Government from funds secured by a tax of one dollar on 
Early passage of the bill is predicted. 


as distinguished 
from club 
ground, or post- 
ed ground, 
where only 
members or 
owners can 
shoot. It is ne- 
cessarily owned 
or leased by the public. A refuge cannot be a shoot- 
ing ground, but it can be located in or near one. A 
shooting ground cannot be a refuge. So far so good. 
Now the point I want to demonstrate is that a system 
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of refuges can be so fitted to a system of public and 
other shooting grounds that the result is mutually bene- 
ficial to all concerned, including the ducks. In support 
of this contention I will cite the actual workings of the 
Rio Grande refuge system in New Mexico. 

I choose the Rio Grande because it is the only place 
I know of where a system of refuges has been actually 
tried out on ducks for a period of vears. To be sure 
the Rio Grande system so far includes only refuges, the 
shooting grounds being public only because they were 
open to the public, not because they were owned by 
the public. But the ducks behave the same in either 
case, so I am going to arbitrarily interpolate the public 
shooting grounds in their proper relation to the exist- 
ing refuge system. I might add parenthetically that 
these open grounds are now rapidly being posted and 
clubbed. That is one reason why the New Mexico 
sportsmen are strong for the Anthony Bill. 

Figure I is a sketch of a 30-mile section of the Rio 
Grande refuge system as it now exists. The whole 
system is about 125 miles long, but this sample is suff- 
cient to illustrate its workings. 

A two-mile stretch below each bridge is refuge. These 
locations were chosen because they are so easy to re- 
member and because public travel across the bridges helps 






THE SUCCESS OF THE SYSTEM OF REFUGES HAS 

BEEN CLEARLY DEMONSTRATED ON THE RIO GRANDE. 

THE DUCKS SOON LEARN THAT HERE THEY ARE 

SAFE, AND FEED FEARLESSLY, TAKING OFF _ IN 

FLIGHT WITH CONFIDENCE, UP THE RIVER TO THE 
NEXT REFUGE 


enforce them. Passers-by on the bridges would be 
likely to see trespassers or their blinds on the sand bars 
below the bridge. It so happens that the bridges occur 
at about the right distance apart for a system of refuges. 

The lines of flight usually followed by ducks are in- 
dicated. Let us now follow the workings of the sys- 
tem through a typical day during the open season, on 
a week-end when the hunting is heaviest. 

Daylight finds most of the ducks out feeding in the 
lakes, sloughs, and fields of the Rio Grande bottoms. 
The first shots at daybreak put most of the birds into 
the air and they head for the river. Under former 
conditions, before the refuges were created, the birds 
often flew up and down the iver for hours, looking for 
a hunter-less sand bar, but unable to find one. Now, no 
matter how much they are bombarded en route, they 
know they are safe on the refuges, and that is where 
they go. <A flock of mallards, let us say, that spent the 
night feeding in Tome Lake, is routed out by hunters 
and starts for the Las Lunas refuge. Maybe some sand- 
bar hunter gets a pass shot at them just before they 
reach it, so they are too nervous to alight. They go 
on up the river. They hadn’t quite finished their break- 
fast so they take a look at Las Lentes slough, but 
So they go up to Isleta refuge, 

alight and spend 
the day in peace. 
during 


find hunters there. 


Maybe 
the day a 
few adventurous 
pairs or singles 
may set off on 
an excursion 
down the river 
on their own 
account, but the 
chances are they get shot at 
and come promptly back, or 
settle on the Las Lunas ref- 
uge. This is where a refuge 
system differs from individual refuges placed 
without reference to each other. The four 
refuges on the sketch are more than four 
times as effective as any one of them would 
be alone. 

On an average November day there may 
be 1,000 ducks in the region covered by the 
map, and by an hour after dawn 90 per cent 
of them will be safely located for the day on 
the Las Lunas and Isleta refuges. The 
other two have never drawn many ducks 
because they are unfavorably situated and 
rather poorly enforced. 

To complete our picture, let us now fol- 
low a pair of hunters through the same 
typical day. The zero hour (half an hour 
before sunrise) sees them crouched on oppo- 
site sides of Tome Lake. They hear our 
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mallards 
talking out 
on the water. 
A  far-away 
shot and a 
glance at the 
watch show 
the time has 
come. By 
pre - arrange- 
ment one 
rises and puts 
up the ducks. 
As they fly 
out over the 
other hunter 
he drops one, 
and the first 
hunter picks 
up a_ single 
that circled 
back, _reluc- 
tant to leave 
his breakfast 
of pondweeds. 
After a while 
they both get 
an additional 
shot as a 
flock makes a 
pass at the lake on its way to the river from some 
feeding ground. 

The morning flight over, our hunters walk out to the 
river and see the resting flocks gathered on the sand bars 
of the refuge. They know that at least a few restless 
birds will leave the refuge during the day, so they post 
themselves on a wooded point below the refuge line. 
Toward noon, after a shot or two at such trading birds, 
they see that another hunter has posted himself on a 
point inside the refuge boundary. He will ruin all 
their chances as long as he stays there, so with the law 
on their side they walk up to him and point out the 
error of his ways in no uncertain terms. Such a lec- 
ture from a fellow hunter is just as effective as one from 
a game warden because after all game wardens are 
scarce, while no trespasser can long avoid the watchful- 
ness of his fellow hunters. The trespasser moves off, 
convinced that it is a waste of time to pretend to over- 
look the refuge line. 

Toward evening the ducks on the refuge get more 
and more restless, till at sunset they arise almost in a 
body and scatter in trailing flocks for the feeding 
grounds in the lakes and sloughs. Our hunters get sev- 
eral pass shots, and go home with a decent mess of birds 
and the memory of a pleasant day. While the refuge 
has prevented their getting many shots at the birds they 
have seen, they realize that but for the refuge there 
would have been very few birds in the country. 

A word about enforcenient: many thinking sports- 





Photographs by Stanley Clisby Arthur 


SAFELY ARRIVED AT THE REFUGE, THEY ALIGHT AND SPEND THE DAY IN PEACE. A 

FEW RESTLESS ONES MAY LEAVE THE REFUGE DURING THE DAY, OFFERING CHANCE 

SHOTS FOR THE WAITING HUNTERS. WHILE THE REFUGES LIMIT THEIR TAKE OF GAME, 

THE HUNTERS REALIZE THAT WITHOUT THE SYSTEM, THERE WOULD SOON BE FEW OR 
NO BIRDS IN THAT COUNTRY 


men at first doubted whether the Rio Grande system 
would be successful because there were no special war- 
dens to enforce it. It has turned out to be largely 
self-enforcing. The greater the congestion of hunters 
in any given stretch of river, the more closely they 
watch each other and prevent each other from tres- 
passing. The poorest refuges turned out to be those near 
larger towns like Albuquerque and Belen, where the 
regular hunters do not go and where the casual hunters 
lack the individual incentive to improve their shooting 
by keeping off the refuge and helping to keep others 
off. Warden service would probably make these neg- 
lected refuges quite as good as the others. 

There is very little doubt that ducks would have 
been largely “burned out” of the middle Rio Grande 
Valley by this time, but for the protection offered by 
the refuges. They would go right on through to Mexico, 
and instead of several months of shooting, the local 
sportsmen would enjoy only a few days of shooting 
during the main flights. 

It is noteworthy that the exponents of the Anthony 
Bill have failed to emphasize that a refuge system not 
merely holds birds, but in so doing increases the terri- 
ritory available for birds. One of the most strik- 
ing things observable throughout the United States is 
the high proportion of “burned out” duck grounds— 
grounds where the birds have been persecuted so re- 
lentlessly that they refuse to alight unless impelled by 
storm. These burned-out grounds are idling. A _ na- 
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tion-wide refuge system will help more than any other 
thing to put them to work raising and supporting ducks. 

I am a thorough believer in the necessity of public 
acquisition of marshlands to prevent drainage. I even 
believe that in some regions we shall have to create new 


marshlands artificially on 


ence can add a sort of flavor to a whoie county. 
So far I have not mentioned public shooting grounds. 
The Rio Grande being a public stream, its channel is 
per se a public shooting ground. What is needed is for 
the public to acquire some of the outlying lakes and 
marshes, particularly ° the 








a large scale if we want a 
really adequate duck sup- 
ply. But first of all we 
should put all our exist- 
ing marshlands to work 





by restoring, by means of 
refuges, the usefulness of 
burned-out parts now idle. 


LL] a (present condi fions) | 


om bigger ones, which, for 


5 FIGURE L topographic reasons, are 





undrainable. Then let the 

| remainder, the drainable 

| ones, go their natural 

Ss | course as private duck 


| clubs, thus releasing the 
| private incentive to keep 


_ Rorned- out slough them watered even after 


As to geese, the roe (no flight) drainage. Likewise the 
system (plus an anti- tail end of drainage 
rifle law to prevent seal eae districts, where drain- 
ing the birds off the ret- . _ age actually maintains 
uges from a distance) \ <—_—__—-FEFUGE rather than : lowers the 
has spelled the difference water level, should be ac- 
between goose shooting Lines of flighT quired as public shooting 


and no geese at all. The 
Rio Grande Valley is verv 
attractive to geese in that 


grounds. When this is 
done, small refuges should 


RIVER CHANNEL be placed in them to pre- 





it contains lots of alfalfa 
stubble, grain, grass roots, 


and gravel bars. The 


vent their being burned 


(Public shooting) 
out. 


Figure II shows sev- 








geese can and do get their | | ik” ean ce 

food and gravel at night, | _ aa 

but they must have a big REFUGE | shooting grounds of the 
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open sand bar on which | on down Rage a 
“i | iv 

to spend the daylight Gun Club | ei in i - 

hours. Before the crea- | ) e 

: f f the undrainable type. 

tion of refuges, . 

: Now let us look for a 


hunters were becoming so 
numerous that the geese 
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minute at the whole ag- 
gregation of refuges and 
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rete r aa “ | ry = boee _ Gut | shooting grounds as a 
spite of the further in- | 7 ae : Bs | system. . 

crease of hunters, the ref- > J The birds are bene- 
uges are providing a place | % di | fited because they are as- 
of safety. Especially dur- = - | sured of sand bars to rest 
ing the full moon period, . | on and fields and marshes 
when the geese can do | | to feed in. 

all their moving and z | The local hunter is 
feeding at night if they 4 wy REFUGE | benefited because he has 
want to, do the refuges Ae = Belen “SY a place to shoot and at 
provide almost absolute : SQ least a chance for some- 





safety for the birds. Dur- 
ing such periods there is 
only the slimmest kind of 
a sporting chance of shoot- 
ing a goose. The geese have held their own. Every- 
body sees geese, but only the most persistent hunters 
kill any. They make such effective use of the refuges 
that a couple of geese per season is a good bag for 
a skillful sportsman, but that is a whole lot better than 


none at all. A goose is like a grizzly, his mere pres- 


THIS IS A SKETCH OF A 30 MILE SECTION OF THE 
RIO GRANDE REFUGE SYSTEM AS 
THE WHOLE SYSTEM IS ABOUT 125 MILES LONG 


thing to shoot at. If he 
is a club member, he gets 
a chance at the birds 
which tend to “trade” 
from the refuge to his club. If he is not a club mem- 
ber, he gets a chance at the birds “trading” between the 
refuges on the river or between them and the other pub- 
lic grounds. 

The general public is benefited because a whole river 
valley has been kept out of the class of idle “burned-out” 


IT NOW EXISTS. 
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land, and kept in the class of useable winter range for 


water fowl. 


Also, the number of local breeding ducks 


has been greatly increased, and thus made to contribute 
to both the local shooting and that of other points 


south. 


What, now, has been the price of these benefits? 


Up to the present time, 
practically nothing. The 
local Game Protective As- 
sociation performed, 
through volunteers, prac- 
tically all the work of se- 
lection, posting, and pa- 
trol of refuge areas. The 
state had no money for 
special wardens and while 
the refuges will undoubt- 
edly work better when the 
time comes that they can 
be given a special patrol, 
it is an undeniable fact 
that they have worked 
very satisfactorily without 
it. The Federal 
warden has done admir- 
able work in helping edu- 
cate the sportsmen to ap- 
preciate the value of the 
refuges, but naturally, 
with a whole state to 
cover, has not been able 
to act as resident patrol- 


local 


man. 
The purchase of pub- 
lic shooting grounds will, 
of course, cost money, but 
they are urgently needed 
to offset the steady in- 
crease of privately leased 
ponds and sloughs. The 
accumulated experience in 
the actual workings of the 
refuge system will help 
greatly in the intelligent 
selection 
tion of such public shoot- 


and administra- 
ing grounds. 

of the 
see it, 


The significance 
Anthony Bill, as I 
is as follows: 

(1) It will enable 
the Federal Govern- 
ment to gradually ac- 
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Let me dwell for a moment on No. 1. 


The New 


Mexico sportsmen along the Rio Grande have made an 
effective effort to help themselves, but the continued 
success of their local measures is absolutely dependent 
on what measures are taken on the “Key areas” where 
Break up the marshes on Great 


the ducks come from. 
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THIS SHOWS THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
INCLUDING SEVERAL SHOOTING 


IT 


IS PROJECTED, 
GROUNDS OF THE 


quire suitable refuge and publie shooting grounds 
in the ‘‘Key areas’’ of interstate importance. 


(2) 


It will demonstrate to states and to sports- 


men’s organizations how they can help themselves by 
applying the same principles of waterfowl manage- 
ment to their local problems. 


“TAIL=END” 


SYSTEM AS 


TYPE 


PUBLIC SHOOTING GROUND | 


PUBLIC SHooTING GRount | 
(undrainable land) 


Salt Lake, and create a 
few more Klamaths 
among the northern breed- 
grounds, and New 
Mexico’s local work will 
be worth a little less than 
zero. 

Now who is going to 
clinch the safety of these 
“Key areas” which serve 
whole groups of states? 
Obviously, nobody but an 
interstate agency like the 
Federal Government, with 
a continuous source of 
funds such as is provided 
by the Anthony Bill. 

Now for No. 2. Even 
after the Federal Govern- 
ment has inaugurated suc- 
cessful demonstrations on 
the main key areas, the 
job of restoring our wa- 
ter-fowl and _ waterfowl 
shooting will have only 
begun. Drainage and 
monopoly have progressed 
at such a rate that the 
Federal key areas will 
have to be supplemented 
by thousands of state, 
county, municipal, and 
private areas, permanently 
dedicated to waterfowl, 
before the future of ducks 
and duck shooting can be 
called safe. The Anthony 
Bill does not mean that 
the Federal Government 
is going to perform all 
of this huge task, it simp- 
ly means that the Federal 
Government is going to 
lead the procession by per- 
forming its proper and 
logical part. Refuges and 
shooting grounds 


ing 


public 


are cogs in a machine for raising ducks. That machine, if 
it is skillfully designed and fitted together, is a thing 
vastly more effective and significant than the sum of its 
parts. The Anthony Bill is the foundation and the frame- 
work for the whole mechanism, and every duck hunter 
should support it. 








A Message tothe W orld Forestry Congress 


4HE American Forestry Association sends greet- 


ings to the World Forestry Congress. 
so it desires to express its commendation of the 


In doing 


constructive vision of those who have brought together 
leaders of forest thought and practice in all countries 
of the globe. For more than fifty years the American 
Forestry Association has worked for the progress of 
forestry in America, seeking to instill in the people of 
the New World a clearer understanding and a keener 
appreciation of the economic necessity of wise forest 
use. 
ment of forestry have been an invaluable lesson to the 
They have served in no 


The examples of older countries in the develop- 


people of the New World. 
small measure to bring about a popular awakening to 
the national and world importance of forest management. 

Recognizing the declining supply of wood as a world 
product, and the dependency upon forests of every nation 
for social and industrial welfare, the Association views 
this 
the 


with deep gratification 
movement 
World Forestry Congress to 


forest 


typified by Foresters from the far 


unite the constructive 
thought of the world and to 
bring about closer coopera- 
tion on an international scale. 


Forestry has b ecome a problems of forestry. 


gathering in Rome, where, from April 29 to May 5; 
a World Forestry Congress is in progress. 
jointly by the Italian Government and the International 
Institute of Agriculture, this congress has been called 
to discuss and suggest solutions for the chief world 


well known except among foresters interested in the 
tropics that the equatorial forests contain a number of 
species which not only give promise of possessing quali- 
ties which have made hickory, ash, oak, and other spe- 
cial-purpose woods so valuable, but which add to these 
additional qualities of strength and resistance to impact 
and decay. Tropical foresters are practically unanimous 
in saying that the chief if not the only obstacle which 
today has prevented tropical wood products from taking 
their legitimate place on the markets of the world is our 
lack of definite knowledge regarding the quality and 
quantity of these timber species and the natural unwill- 
ingness in industry to make use of unknown species 
without more definite knowledge as to their characteris- 
tics and availability. 

The American Forestry Association urges some defi- 
nite steps whereby a survey of the extent of these re- 
sources be made and a program of research initiated to 

reveal the qualities and char- 
corners of the earth are acteristics of various species. 
It urges a conference of the 
Organized forest experts of all timbered 
tropical countries with a view 
to coordinated action for mak- 
ing available to countries ex- 
periencing similar conditions 
and 


world problem. It will not The American Forestry Association will be repre- all existing knowledge 
suffice that each nation pur- sented by Philip W. Ayres, and through him, sends fundamental data on tropical 
sue its own individual course this greeting and message to the international assem- forestry. The Tropical Plant 
ignorant of forest develop- blage. Research Foundation at Wash- 
ington, D. C., has already 


ment in other countries and of 
forest supply that are 
Not only will inter- 


the international problems of 
bound to arise in years to come. 
national cooperation serve to advance more rapidly the 
technical practice of forestry in all countries, but it will 
serve to crystallize world problems in forestry to the 
end that they may be met intelligently and in a spirit 
of common welfare. 

The American Forestry Association believes that the 
exhaustion of virgin forests throughout a large portion 
of the temperate regions of the world has reached a 
point which demands international consideration of fu- 
ture supplies for trade and industry. To this end it 
hopes that one of the many great results of the World 
Forestry Congress will be an awakening of interest in 
tropical forestry. It believes the increasing dependence 
of the northern countries on the forest resources of the 
tropics has reached such a proportion as to merit a prom- 
inent place for discussion and action at the Rome Con- 
ference. 

It is generally recognized that many of our valuable 
exhaustion and 
industries have 


is not quite so 


special-purpose hardwoods are nearing 
that for the past five years or more 
searched for successful substitutes. It 


made a significant beginning toward the collection of 
such fundamental data and could undoubtedly play an 
important part in assisting such a project. 

As the national organization in the United States hav- 
ing to do with forestry and forest resources, The 
American Forestry Association has long felt the need 
of some international clearing house, from which might 
issue information regarding the trend and development 
of the administrative, educational and research phases 
of forestry in all parts of the world. 

Under present conditions, only those who have the 
leisure and linguistic ability to read a dozen periodicals 
in as many languages can hope to keep en rapport with 
advances in the thought and technique of forestry 
throughout the world. 

The American Forestry Association urges that such a 
clearing house make this information available by means 
of a publication, issued monthly, bi-monthly or even 


quarterly as wisdom dictates. It feels that by so doing 
the progress of forestry in America would be given 


increased impetus since our forest practice here is to 
a large extent moulded or has had its beginnings in 


European practice. 
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The Forester or the Shepherd? 


By P. L. Butrrick and SopHia Roever BARTH 


IV. Grazing and Other Forest Rights in Germany 


The Story of an Ancient Land Grab and the Consequences 


RAZING as a range industry comparable to that 

in the United States or some of the European 

countries does not exist and apparently never 
has existed in Germany. The climate and topography 
are not favorable for the development of large range 
areas, as in Great Britain or the mountains of France. 
Stock raising in Germany is therefore logically a farm 
industry, as it seems destined finally to become, in 
parts, at least, of our own West. 

Nevertheless, grazing and other forest rights are 
of ancient origin in Germany, and their control was 
one of the first steps in the development of both silvi- 
culture and administration. Until this was 
brought about, forestry, even in Germany, the land of 
its birth, made little, if any progress. The develop- 
ment of forest rights, while seemingly logical and nec- 


forest 


essary at the time of their origin and seemingly often 
in the interest of social justice, has, in addition to 
having had a very injurious effect upon the forest, had 
much to do with bringing into being a false economic 
and social structure from which parts of Germany 
long suffered and perhaps has not even yet completely 


recovered. 


The lessons which America may derive from Ger- 
many are perhaps not so specific and definite as those 
to be obtained from France and England, but, now that 
it has suddenly become evident that we in our National 
Forests, no less than in every other country where 
forestry is practiced, may have to deal with rights-of- 
usage, those lessons are certainly as valuable. 

Forest rights originated in Germany, as elsewhere 
in Europe First, from the primitive 
communal land system; second, from the complicated 


in three ways: 


system of feudal land tenure and personal relationships 
of medieval times; and, third, by prescription in more 
modern periods. In general, rights of modern pre- 
scriptive origin are relatively numerous; those origi- 


nating in the early communal 












system are apt to be commu- 


nity rights; but those of late 


medieval origin 
are the most im- 
portant. Since all, 


however, run to- 


gether in a con- 


fused pattern, it is 





Toumey 


Photograph by Prof. J. W. 


A WELL MANAGED GERMAN FOREST 


When modern forestry began in Germany in the late 18th century, the first task which confronted the foresters was the elim- 
ination or control of grazing and other forest rights which threatened the very existence of both public and private forests. 
Only where they have succeeded has forestry been completely successful. 
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often impossible to determine the origin of a particular 
right or even group of rights. 


Early Communal Rights 


The early land and social system of the Germans 
in pre-Roman days was one of common ownership of 
lands by tribes whose members were all theoretically 
equal and who elected their own chiefs. This system 
was known as the Mark system. As these tribes 
gradually settled in villages, the idea of personal own- 
ership of home sites developed, and, as agriculture be- 
came established, fields were first tilled in common 
and later divided. It was, however, only after cen- 
turies that full private ownership of agricultural land 
developed, and forest land remained for hundreds of 
years longer common property, everyone being at lib- 
erty to hunt, cut wood, and pasture stock upon it, 
no control being placed, except perhaps by common 
custom for the general good, upon these actions. These 
liberties were considered as natural and inalienable to 
all men, just as that of sailing the high seas is con- 
sidered today. 

Finally, however, when clearing for agriculture with 
its attendant passage of farm land into private hands 
stopped, forest land usually had either become valuable 
as such and was organized as communal forests or was 
gradually destroyed by forest grazing and the lands 
became communal grazing lands, more or less admin- 
istered, or simply left to themselves. Community 
grazing rights, such as we have dealt with in France, 
to a considerable extent originated in this way, as did 
those in Switzerland, the Austrian Tyrol, and the 
mountain regions of Germany. Despite numerous his- 
torical shifts many of these rights still exist in original 
or modified form. 

It is, however, only in such remote regions that this 
uninterrupted development was carried out. In most 
places during the early Middle Ages the rise of the 
feudal system of land tenure and social relationship 
was superimposed upon the simple communal system 
at a time when it was gradually evolving into one of 
private and public property in something closely ap- 
proaching its modern form. 

Forest Rights in Feudal Times 


Feudalism developed after the break-up of the 
Roman Empire when the primitive German peoples 
came in contact with Roman imperialistic ideas and 
the local chiefs began from various causes to hold 
office by heredity instead of by election. Under these 
conditions the common people gradually became sub- 
merged to a status semidependent upon the chiefs, 
and slavery as a result of military conquests became 
an established institution, thus still further destroying 
the primitive democracy of earlier times. Land which 
had formerly been held in common or in small private 
holdings gradually passed, without moral justification, 
into the hands of a few men. 

Under this feudal system there was no place for 


the concept either of common or of public land; title 
to all land was assumed to reside in the emperor or 
king, who granted the use of portions of it to his chief 
retainers, sometimes in perpetuity, sometimes for defi- 
nite periods. These retainers, the great lords and 
dukes, in turn granted use of certain portions of their 
domains to their retainers, the petty barons, and so 
on, till finally the peasants were reached. These men, 
many of whom had frequently been small land holders, 
no longer possessed direct title to anything, although 
they were compelled to till the land they had once 
owned, 

Feudalism as a social system presupposed that 
every man from the emperor down was a vassal of 
someone and entitled only to such consideration as 
his birth status gave him. It was, therefore, the very 
antithesis of democracy. Feudalism as a land system, 
stripped of all its romantic trappings and religious 
pageantry, assumed often to cloak its real nature, rep- 
resented a gigantic land grab. 

The grabbers had, however, to make certain com- 
promises when it came to dealing with their depend- 
ents, so the second class of rights-of-usage, known 
roughly as feudal rights, originated. At first, unable 
entirely to prevent the peasants from grazing their 
stock in forests or using wood from them, or not 
particularly caring to do so, they tolerated it. Some- 
times to encourage settlement upon their lands to se- 
cure more retainers they deliberately granted the 
rights as an inducement. 

During the early feudal period, while forests were 
still abundant and population and pasturage scanty, 
this feudal relationship probably affected the peasants 
but little in relation to their needs for fuel and pas- 
ture, but as time went on population increased, and 
with this increase came a decrease in woodlands and 
available pasture. When this condition arrived the 
struggle over rights began. The lords began to take 
an interest in the forests, usually at first as hunting 
preserves, much later for more economic reasons. In 
order to preserve the game they declared the chase 
a royal prerogative. The peasants could not lawfully 
hunt or interfere with the game, even when it de- 
stroyed their crops. Their pasturage rights were re- 
stricted because the stock interfered with the game, 
and their wood rights were curtailed because their 
exercise tended to diminish the forest area. When the 
lords succeeded in curbing the usage rights of their 
peasants, the latter were often reduced to direst pov- 
erty. When the attempt failed, the peasants usually 
secured definite title to their rights-of-usage which 
stood the test of later attempts to extinguish or cur- 
tail them. The success of the lords meant social op- 
pression, but the preservation of the forest; the suc- 
cess of the peasants meant a victory for the common 
people, but forest destruction. 

How are we to look at this history? It is easy 
to sympathize with the dispossessed peasant and to 
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condemn the grave abuse of power which accompanied 
it, and historians have not failed to do so in abundant 
measure. Furthermore, it may well be possible that 
the social consequences of this oppression are still 
being felt. On the other hand, the preservation of 
some forest, by whatever means, proved a source of 
prosperity to later generations, and Germany is today 
profiting from it. If all the forest had been destroyed, 
the consequences would certainly have been disas- 
trous, and it is fair to assume that a more prolonged 
and wide-spread poverty would have resulted than 


Ancient Feudal and Modern Western Conditions 

Recently this bit of medieval history has been dug 
up as an object lesson of oppression of popular rights 
by foresters, and it has been claimed that similar op- 
pressions are arising in our West, where our forest 
officers are defending the forests against the attacks 
of the local users who wish to secure vested grazing 
rights within them. 

The comparison is entirely misleading, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: First, the conditions of forest own- 
ership are not the same. Although many of the medie- 





“Picturesque Germany” by Kurt Hielscher 


HISTORY—POLITICAL AND PASTORAL 


The builders of the ancient castles strove with the peasants over grazing rights centuries before America was discovered. 

Victory for the peasants produced liberty but forest destruction; victory for the barons meant oppression but forest conserva- 

tion. The whole system of forest rights which grew up in Medieval times made this struggle inevitable. The verdict of 

history seems to be, “‘Whoever won, Germany lost.” Do we want such a struggle in America? If so, all we need to do is 
to establish legal grazing “rights” on our forests. 


actually did. But, as in the case of all past events, 
we have to accept their consequences, be they what 
they may. We can merely point out that, had medieval 
Germany possessed a wider economic and social view- 
point, she could have avoided the entire difficulty by 
creating economic and social relationships that did not 
require either indiscriminate forest destruction or pop- 
ular oppression; and that is what she later had to do 
to rehabilitate herself socially and economically. 


val forests in which the struggle took place have since 
become public forests by accidents of history, at that 
time they were at the most royal forests, that is to 
say, the personal property of the kings, more often 
merely the property of some local noble.. They were 
not as are our National Forests, the public property of 
a nation as a whole, deliberately set aside out of public 
domain for reasons of public well being. Second, they 
were not administered by a government for the com- 
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mon good through public agents but by the nobles, 
had unjustly acquired them and wished to use 


That these nobles in their per- 


who 
them for private ends. 
sonal capacity happened to represent what in medieval 
times passed for government has nothing to with the 
case. Third, the value of the forest as a public neces- 
sity was scarcely dreamed of at the time of this early 
struggle, whereas today forest conservation is well 
understood. Fourth, this early struggle represented 
an attempt of powerful individuals to take away some- 
thing which, owing to the economic and social condi- 
tions of the time, was a necessity to the less fortunate, 
and was not a case of a public administration defending 
public property necessary for the common well being 
against private encroachment. Fifth, under economic 
and land ownership conditions prevailing at the time, 
forest rights filled a real economic need, even though 
the whole system was founded on a false base. To- 
day the development of such rights in our Western 
forests would not meet any real economic need and 
would introduce a similar false economic structure 
with which future generations would have to wrestle. 
Last, and by no means least, the entire struggle often 
resulted, even in Germany where conditions were more 
favorable to the nobles than in either France or Eng- 
land, in victory for the peasant with its attendant 
forest destruction. Modern historical research has 
exploded many of the most hallowed tales of oppres- 
sion under the forest laws. 

The only just parallel between this ancient struggle 
and the one we are now engaged in is this. In those 
days medieval barons built up huge landed estates 
out of common lands, the ancient equivalent of public 
domain, of which they had unjustly taken possession 
and from which they then tried to eject their less 
powerful neighbors. Today a group of cattle and 
sheep barons in our West are trying, under cover of 
taik about stabilizing the grazing industry, to secure 
actual control of large areas of public lands. If they 
succeed, they will attempt, just as did the medieval 
their powerful neighbors, 
ranch the 


barons, to exclude less 


namely the public 


smaller owners and 
generally. 
Rights of Modern Prescriptive Origin 

After the medieval days were over and things were 
assuming something of a modern form, Germany ex- 
panded considerably to the eastward, particularly in 
the days of Frederick the Great, who organized and 
colonized the unsettled lands which he acquired by 
conquest on something approaching a modern public 
land basis. He sometimes granted usage rights on the 
forests to the colonists; apparently at times they as- 
sumed them, as settlers will in a new country. Rights 
of a prescriptive nature likewise grew up at this time 
in other parts of Germany—at the very period when 
general steps were being taken to control all rights. 
These more modern rights served further to complicate 
the difficulties facing the forest administrations when 


early in the nineteenth century they encountered the 
task of bringing order out of chaos on the public 
forests. 
Effect of Forest Rights upon Forestry 

Hitherto we have been tracing the origin of rights 
and discussing 
We shall 
moral aspects, try first to trace their effect upon the 
forest, second to follow the various attempts made to 


them in relation to social conditions. 


now, without concerning ourselves with 


limit or extinguish them, and, third, to consider the 
reasons why complete elimination was unfortunately 
impossible. This discussion divides itself naturally 
into four parts, the pre-medieval period, the medieval 
period, the early modern period, and the modern period. 

The pre-medieval period rights-of-usage in a primi- 
tive society living in a heavily forested region are real 
natural rights, taken by everyone as a matter of 
course. As time goes on, when these rights lead, as 
they almost inevitably must, to forest destruction, this 
is regarded as in itself desirable, since there is too 
much forest anyway. At a further stage, when the 
amount of forest diminishes to a point where the re- 
mainder becomes valuable, it becomes necessary, both 
for the common good and naturally for the advantage 
of forest land owners, to regulate and, if possible to 
extinguish them. 

The first indications of the arrival of this condition 
in Germany came in the ninth century at the time of 
Charlemagne. At this period forests became valuable 
for two reasons; first, for the hunting which they 
afforded, and, second, for their mast crops. The hog 
seems to have been the most valuable food animal in 
Germany at this time. The hog differs from other 
grazing animals, although strictly speaking he is not 
a grazing animal at all, in that he thrives better on 
acorns, known in this connection as mast, than on 
grass. Consequently the destruction of an oak forest, 
of which there were originally large areas in Germany, 
meant the loss of an important forage crop. 

Charlemagne established large areas of royal or 
bann forests in his domains. At first these forests 
were simply established by proclamation to cover 
either areas of unoccuppied lands, which, under the 
spreading influence of Roman ideas, were no longer 
considered as common lands, but as belonging person- 
ally to the king, or lands which had been conquered 
by the king and depopulated. Later such bann forests 
were established over lands to which the king did not 
claim direct title. These bann forests were essentially 
private game preserves under direct control of the 
kings, but later many of them became royal and finally 
The New Forest in England was 


national forests. 


essentially a bann forest. 

Charlemagne allowed the pasturage of hogs upon 
his bann forests upon condition of receiving one-tenth 
of the pork and likewise permitted the pasturage of 
cattle upon payment of a money fee. He appointed 
officers to adminster these forests among whose occu- 
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pations was the extermination of predatory animals, 
wolves mostly, dangerous alike to the game and the 
stock. 

The Medieval Period. From the death of Charle- 
magne till 1870 Germany never had acentral government 
worthy of the name. During the medieval period the 
creat lords and the petty barons strove each within 
his own domain to make himself absolute. Common 
lands and the private property of the small holders 
alike passed into the hands of the local nobles, and 
feudal rights-of- 
usage arose to 
take the place of 
common — rights 
and private own- 
ership in the 
fashion described 
earlier in this 
paper. By the 
thirteenth cen- 
tury this move- 
ment was sub- 
stantially com- 
plete. 

From then on 
the increase in 
population and 
its consequent 
demands upon 
the forest and 
the decrease in 
forest areas made 
it advantageous 
for owners to 
limit rights. Lo- 
cal ordinances to 
accomplish this 
date from the 
tenth century and 
were numerous in 
the twelfth and 
thirteenth cen- 
turies. 


During this GRAZING IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


period the evil 
effects of grazing 
upon the forests 
became well 
recognized, as is evidenced by the edicts issued to pre- 
vent or regulate it. Early examples of these are the 
following: In 1158, when Frederick I gave rights-of- 
usage on one of his forests to the monastery of Neuen- 
burg, the grazing of sheep was specifically prohibited. 
In 1164, when he gave rights to the town of Hagenau, 
sheep were likewise excluded. In 1191, sheep grazing 
was forbidden on the king’s forest of Sachsenhausen. In 
1229 this regulation was extended to cover all grazing 
animals. A few centuries later, when goats began to 





The acorn or mast crop was an important resource of the German forests of 
Medieval times. Forests were sometimes classified according to the number 
of hogs they could support. Grazing regulations were adopted many hun- : 

dreds of years ago to protect this rescurce. Period. In the 


become numerous, regulations were made likewise ex- 
cluding them from various forests. 

The reaction taking place as a result of limitations of 
these kinds often resulted in the defeat of the kings and 
nobles, particularly when they came in contact with com- 
munity rights possessed by towns which had grown suf- 
ficiently strong to quarrel with them on equal terms. As 
a result the latter were often obliged to confirm by char- 
ters rights-of-use which they could not regulate or extin- 
guish and even to give title, by purchase or otherwise, to 
forest land to 
cities and towns 
to be their pub- 
lic (no longer 
common)  prop- 
erty. For ex- 
ample, in 1360 the 
emperor sold a 
nearby royal for- 
est to the city 
of Nuremburg. 
These corporate 
holdings became 
the nuclei of mod- 
ern town forests, 
of which we hear 
so much. Perhaps 
the most  signifi- 
cant fact for us 
to note here is 
that the towns, 
having gotten pos- 
session of the for- 
ests, in order to 
preserve — them, 
were in tum 
obliged to regu- 
late or prohibit 
grazing and other 
rights upon them. 
Where this was 
not done they 





od 2 


wish sooner or later be- 
Copy of a Medieval Painting ° 

came simply com- 
mon grazing land. 


Early Modern 


early modern 
period, which for convenience may be said to begin 
about 1700, the events of the previous period worked 
out to their logical conclusion—forest destruction. Ger- 
many was split into innumerable petty principalities 
presided over by petty lords, each trying to keep up an 
expensive court out of the proceeds of his small estate. 
The demand for forest products had risen, owing to 
increased density of population and the beginnings of 
manufacture and commerce. The increased demand for 
food products, both animal and vegetable, pressed on 


(Continued on page 315) 




















My Greatest Hunt 


Concluded from April page of Scrap-book—where it was cut 
short during a choking spell 


I threw the turkeys and fish and buck deer into a pile and 
started back for my gun. I had gone only a short distance 
up the hill, when I saw a large grizzly bear charging me. I 
quickly took up a porcupine that Providence placed in my 
way and hurled it into the wide open mouth of the charging 
bear. Within a few moments the bear suffocated and expired 
and went tum- / 
bling down the / 
hill and landed y} 
on the river . 
bank near my 
other game. 


Without fur-! 
ther incident 
of note, I 
reached the net 
where I _ had 
left my gun. 
During my ab-~: 
sence, a large rattle snake had crawled down the rifle barrel. 
When I picked up the weapon, the reptile put its head out 
at the muzzle of the gun and looked back at me. In a moment of 
excitement, and without considering the possible consequences, 
I pulled the trigger. The snake hurled from the gun 
and its body wrapped around the neck of a mountain lion 
that chanced to be prowling near and the animal choked to 
death. ; 

The recoil of the gun threw me about forty feet down the 
hill where I fell among a large bevy of quails and killed 
thirty-seven of them. 


Pr 





was 


Unable to stop myself on the steep hillside, I went rolling 
and tumbling down the hill through a patch of huckleberries. 
When I did come to a level place and got to my feet, I was 
in my own door yard. I immediately began to feel in my 
pockets to see if I had lost anything in my tumbles and was 
very agreeably surprised to find that all of my pockets were 
full of delicious huckleberries ! 


Notice! 

This hear idear that just because a man aint hear, uf ridin 
into his camp & packin off his grub & dishes aint no joke & 
theres nothin to it, fellers. If you come in hear hungry go 
ahead & eat & if you don’t pack off nuthin but whats inside 
you its all jake with me. Theres humans 
thereselves hawgs or thiefs & unless your one uv those few 
just consider what grub you eat as your share uv the outfit 
an the rest uv the stuff around hear as bein our share.. 
—The above is reprinted from Forest & Stream and credited 

to Dr. I. P. Hayes of Sheridan, Wyoming, who found it in 


few as considers 


a hunting cabin. 


Breaking Wildcats to Lead 


If anyone wants advice on the proper method of halter- 
breaking a_ wildcat, the Coronado (N. Mex.) Bulletin, 
they should apply to the trail maintenance crew on Mt. Lem- 
mon, who can tell them several things that should not be 
About nine o'clock, the other evening, the patrolman 
and the two 


states 


done. 
at that place caught a large bobcat in a 
trail men conceived the idea of taking him out of the trap 
and making a pet of him. They finally got the patrolman’s 
reata tied around the cub’s neck and got him out of the trap 
and started to lead him to the cabin. For a short distance, 
he seemed very reluctant, in fact, led about like a sled, then 
he seemed to get the idea, in fact, elaborated on it and led 
himself all over Frank G. Miller, then discovering that O. E. 
Hamilton also had a hold on the rope, he proceeded to make 
nice, long, red tracks all over him and then, taking the initia- 
tive, he added insult to injury by leading the patrolman’s new 
reata (Cost $8.00) to parts unknown. 


trap, 


How About the Nut? 


“There is one part of the family tree that never amounts 
to much, and that is the sap,” chortles Douglas Malloch in 


the American Lumberman. 


Tropical Wonders 


California is boasting of a rattlesnake with two _ heads. 
“Now,” the Wichita Beacon, “watch Florida come 
through with a scorpion with three stingers and a canary 
bird that sings bass.” 


says 


Dentists’ Conservation Opportunity 


Game Protector Jenkins, of Thendara, New York, reports: 
best 


“Deer in fine condition; I have seen them in several 


food 
very plentiful 
and lots of 
water available 


years; 


at every beaver 
dam. No crust 
interfere 
with their go- 
ing to get food 
and water, and 
the snow is 
very light. 
Deer don’t. 
starve for want 
of food. Most 
of the deer that 
for lack of teeth. 


to 





Re ee  mamarmatererseerey i: 


ee .., 
Give the old deer a set of 
false teeth and they will all winter through.” 


starve do so 
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The Third of a Series of 
Selected Designs 
from a | 
National Architectural i 
Combetition. 







Lewis E, Welch, Architect 


CAn Unusual and Distinctive 


Modern Six-Room House 
Complete Working Plans *15°° 


HE charm and coziness of this house would 
attract attention in any setting, combining as 
it does the freedom of the country dwelling and 
the compactness exacted by present-day city and 
| suburban life. 
ne ae : The house is planned to use standard sizes of 
lumber; and so will build economically. 

The floor plan is as distinctive as the exterior; 
note the size and proportions of the rooms, and 
their convenient arrangement, the lavatory on 
the first floor and the generous supply of closets. 
Altogether, a good house to look at and to live in. 

As the largest lumber manufacturers in the 
country Weyerhaeuser Forest Products has been 
~— searching for years for just such houses as this to 
assist prospective home-owners in getting full 
| value for their money. 

Dining Room Living Room | If you like this house send $15.00 for a com- 
* plete set of working drawings from which you 
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SECOND FLOOR 





























-{ can take bids and build this home just as shown. 
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* : i Let Or, if you would like to look over the 12 
2: ; houses in this series, a portfolio of illustrations 
ea | will be mailed postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 

Io sd WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
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RHODO-GRO 


for Rhododendrons and 
Other Ericaceous Plants 


After careful experimentation, we have developed and 
placed upon the market a new product designed ex- 
clusively fer Rkhododendrons and their close relatives. 


has been extensively 

- , oe 

used by one of America’s 

leading Rhododendron specialists. He is enthusiastic 
over the results obtained. Rhodo-Gro gives exactly the 


right acidity to promote sturdy growth, and in addi- 


tion provides needed plant food. 





PRICES ON RHODO-GRO F. O. B. PLANT 





1 100-Ib Bag $5.00 1% Ton (10 Bags). $45.00 A Birch Tree 

1 Ton (20 Bags) 85.00 All prices f.o.b. plant 

A birch tree reflected 

FREE Booklet on “RHODO-GRO” In a green-grey pool, 

H H C Is as feathery fine and filmy 
yper-riumus Vompany As a veil of tulle. 


Department 23 Newton, New Jersey A birch tree vignetted 
| Against an irised sky, 
_— - Is as silver--frail and poignant 


NO. 45 STURDY KNAPSACK PUMP SS 


A well built fire pump for long hard service. Tank is carried on the 
back similar to a pack basket by slipping the carrying straps over 
the shoulders and under the arms. 


For be ge a. fires, — eee. grass fires; one = ex= * 

ue fam ting "hes attend eit | Fire—A Mother of 

ae, ce Me eel ond ter conte othe licens in —_ orest ire ot eT O 
Invention 


(Continued from page 268) 











contemplating the designing of such equipment must con- 
sider the fact that the smokechaser’s pack load, containing 
one 3day emergency ration, a one-man cooking outfit, 
one blanket, a Pulaski tool, a shovel, a compass and map, 
a carbide lamp to aid travel and work at night,and per 
haps a portable telephone already weighs about 40 pounds, 
and that any addition to this outfit means subtraction of 





weight from the more necessary equipment or added tor- 
ture to the pack bearer. Did you ever put 40 pounds 
of dead weight on your back, carry it with all possible 
speed 10 miles up a trail and six miles across country 





through the brush, lifting vourself and pack through an 





a a oa Page E ming gape dco ss elevation range of perhaps 3,000 or 4,000 or 5,000 feet, 

Bae ared tee ah ae ends) Sank highly polished. Adjustable | a4 arrive at destination feeling just like chopping and 

~~. Ho pct Oe eee eek ae Ey ee Ae digging a good big ditch around a quarter or half-acre 

Fes or other atts: te, play outs Comaists of two hency stapicss | forest fire hot enough to boil the last ounce of water 

operate place hand on brass barrel, Fig. 4 with the other hand on | OUt of your system? And with no drinking water 

= a ee ee eae ee yh nearer than a mile through the brush below you, unless 
ie ee ae you had added to your load a filled canteen or water 

No. 45 Sturdy Knapsack Fire Pump with all Brass Tank $12.00 ea. bag. 

Se cee ee ee ee He-men only can qualify as smokechasers and pack- ‘ 
iain ts a ee ae i oedipal toters but there is a limit to the capacity for punish- 


ment even of he-men. Some of the inventions described have 
helped them, others still can be made which will help them. 





D. B. SMITH & COMPANY Utica, New York, U S.A. 
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The Zebra Woodpecker 


(Continued from page 270) 
took wing and flew to another tree nearby, crying 


loudly. 

For several days he lingered in the neighborhood, 
often coming to drum on the tin eaves above my win- 
dow. Finally he went away and I did not see or hear 
him for a week. But one early morning I again heard 
his cheerful voice, and in a moment he was drumming 
at the old familiar stand. He stopped drumming and 
chirped a greeting, and then flew to the hollow tree 
across the street. This was the last time I ever saw 
my little friend, who for many months had been a 
source of genuine pleasure and entertainment to me. 


Committee Reports Amended 
Stanfield Bill 


(Continued from page 281) 
Transfers of Grazing Lands 
Under Title 4 of the bill, interdepartmental transfers of lands 
chiefly valuable for grazing from National Forest to the Public 
Domain, or vice versa, would be possible in cases where the 
administration of grazing under the act will be benefited thereby. 


What the Norris Bill Provides 

The new Norris Bill, S. 3885, is much briefer than 
the amended Stanfield measure. Its purpose is “to pro- 
vide for the better regulation of grazing on National 
Forests and for other purposes.” 

Section 1 of the bill, which provides that the Secretary of 
Agriculture, in the exercise of his statutory authority to regulate 
the occupancy and use of the National Forests, shall determine 
the number and kinds of stock that may be grazed without 
hindrance to any of the three main purposes for which Nationai 
Forests are established, namely, protection of tree growth, water 
conservation and timber supply. 

Section 2 provides that grazing would not be permitted on the 
National Forests “when, where or to such extent” that it will 
conflict with other uses of the Forests allowed by statute or 
determined to be of greater benefit by the Secretary. In the 
case of equal or less benefits, the grazing use would not be 
exclusive. 

Under Section 3, grazing would be prohibited except by permit 
issued by the Secretary, and in the granting of such permits the 
Secretary would be obligated to give first preference to small 
rangers and farmers living in or near the National Forests and 
dependent upon grazing for the development and maintenance of 
their homes. 

Section 4 would limit the time period of grazing permits to 
not to exceed five years. It would make them nontransferable 
without the consent of the Secretary and conditioned upon the 
payment of a grazing fee which represents the prospective value 
of forage to the small permittees. 

Section 5 would authorize the Secretary to provide for the 
impounding of livestock found trespassing on the Forests, and 
Section 6 would confirm the authority of the Secretary to permit 
the free grazing of work or milch animals used by prospectors, 
settlers, campers, travelers, timber purchasers, etc., to establish 
and maintain stock driveways, to grant extensions of time in the 
payment of grazing fees and to establish advisory grazing boards. 

In view of the short time remaining before Con- 
gress adjourns, the general opinion prevailing is that 
there will be no further grazing hearings and no 
grazing legislation at this session of Congress. 











and Forest Preserves 


A high Anchor Fence, such as shown above, 
topped by three rows of sharply barbed 
wire, provides effective protection against 
trespassing and keeps the game on the pre- 
serve. 

It is a fence of enduring construction—made 
with a netting of No. 9 galvanized steel 
wire; posts of high carbon steel, drive- 
anchored; all parts heavily galvanized by 
the thorough hot-dip-spelter method as a 
protection against corrosion. 

Let us send you complete information re- 
garding this Anchor Fence and its durable 
construction. We also make fences of other 
types for every purpose. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
9 East 38th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Albany Detroit Mineola, L. I. 
soston Harrisburg Philadelphia 
Chicago Hartford Pittsburgh 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


St. Louis 
San Francisco 


Sales Agents in Other Cities 


Los Angeles 








Anchor Square Mesh Wire Fence surrounding game preserve on 
property of Walter OC. Teter, Esq., Harveys Lake, Pa. 


Effective Protection for Game 




















With The American Forestry Association 


Montana Has New State Forester 

Governor J. E. Erickson of Montana has 
announced the Rutledge 
Parker, former Miss- 
ouia National Forest, as State Forester to 
succeed Robert P. McLaughlin who has 
held the position during the past five years 
and under whom a splendid foundation for 
forestry in Montana was 


appointment of 
Supervisor of the 


the practice of 
laid. 

Mr. Parker took up his duties on March 
1. His broad experience in forestry and his 
thorough familiarity with Montana condi- 
tions fits him admirably for the work. 

Montana has seven State Forests, aggre- 
gating more than a half million acres. 





Wood Utilization Committee Meets in 
Washington 
time AMERICAN  For- 


from 


About the 
RESTS Forest LIFE 
the press the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization will Wash- 
ington upon call of Secretary Hoover. 
This committee was 
sult of a National Conference on Utili- 
zation of Forest Products held in De- 
cember, 1925, and represents the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Forest Service 
and numerous organizations and com- 
panies in the lumber industry, accord- 
ing to Axel H. Oxholm, Director of the 
Committee. 

Its work will 
facture of lumber, 


and comes 
meet in 


appointed as re- 


manu- 
wood 


into the 
paper, 


extend 
pulp, 


chemicals, naval stores, charcoal, com- 
position board and other by-product pos- 
The broader standardization of 
and sizes, trade edu- 
cational efforts, and the application of 
scientific findings to production and mar- 
keting of wood products will be con- 
sidered. The development of the 
gram with its many ramifications 
be undertaken by sub-committees 

will be appointed as the work broadens. 
will be composed 
practical men 


sibilities. 


grades extension, 


pro- 
will 
which 


subcommittees 
technical 


These 
of leading 
in each special field. 


and 





Oklahoma Forestry Commission Starts 
to Work 

Although Oklahoma is usually rated a 
prairie state it contains three and a half 
million acres of woodland on farms and 
close to one million acres of pine lands 
in the southeast portion. Protection of 
the pine lands largely through coopera- 
tion of the federal government with 
private holders, is being established. 

Over a large portion of the state the 
work of the Forestry Commission will be 
concentrated on woodlots and _ wind- 
break plantings. A small nursery is to 
be established at Stillwater from which 
small seedlings will be distributed. George 
R. Phillips, of the Forestry Commission 
reports interest and willingness to co- 
operate on the part of timberland own- 
ers throughout the State. 
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Pennsylvania’s State Forests Are Paying 

The State Forests in the Keystone 
state are paying dividends. The income 
from them in 1925 amounted to $107,499 


and much of this income came from 
the sale of chestnut poles, posts, ties 
and lumber killed by the blight. The 


removal of the dead and dying chestnut 
trees has been doubly beneficial, as aside 
from the income derived from the sale, 
room has also been made for other valu- 


able trees and serious fire hazards have 
been removed. 

The growth of the state forest re- 
ceipts has been very rapid. In 1900 
they amounted to $1,227, and in 1925 


to $107,499, an encouraging increase. The 
State School Fund has benefited accord- 
ingly—having received $344,464 from the 
total of $702,744 income from the forests 
in the last 25 years. 





Enlarged National Forest Program 
Assured 

An important step in National Forest 
policy was inaugurated recently when the 
National Forest Commission authorized 
under a recent law the purchase of forest 
land for timber production. Heretofore 
lands have been purchased only for 
stream protection. The broadening of the 
policy, according to a statement issued 
by W. W. Ashe, Secretary of the Com- 
mission, insures the carrying to comple- 
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THE TREE CARE SERVICE BUREAU 








H. Stevenson Clopper 


2831 Ridgewood Avenue 
Baltimore, Md. 








H. L. Frost and 
Company 


Arlington, Mass. 








Harrison, Mertz and 
Emlen 


1713 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Chas. F. Irish Co. 


Bratenahl 
Cleveland, Ohio 











Landscape Foresters, 


Ltd. 


General Offices, 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
New York 








Tree Lovers’ Column 


2 


HE Garden Clubs of Virginia 

are holding a Flower Show at 
Monticello, May first to fifteenth. 
The proceeds of this show will be 
used to pay for tree surgery neces- 
sary for the preservation of some 
copper beeches, lindens and a rock 
maple planted by Thomas Jefferson 
himself, more than a hundred years 
ago. This work of patriotism has 
been delegated to a member of the 
TREE CARE SERVICE BuREAU. 


ANY tree lovers have express- 

ed their interest in the work 

that this BurEAv is undertaking. It 

is gratifying that so many men and 

women in this country are truly in- 

terested in the care of trees, not only 

on their own places, but as community 
improvements. 





BEGIN BEFORE THIS IS NECESSARY 


AY is the month for spraying. An 

ounce of spray, properly selected 
and applied, is worth a bushel of foliage. 
In a single season, if allowed to go on 
unchecked, the insect enemies of trees 
can undo the efforts of years on the 
part of man and nature. Fortunately, 
much of the damage of insects can be 
avoided or cured by men who are doing 
this work every day and lose no time in 
economically accomplishing results. 

This year in many localities we are 
preparing for an epidemic of canker 
worms, from the alarming number of egg 
masses now on the trees. This “measur- 
ing worm,” or looper, feeds on the leaves 
of most trees and is partial to elms, 
bers of this BurEAU are working with the 
lindens, oaks, apples and cherries. Mem- 
authorities to push back the Gypsy Moth 
where it is advancing beyond its pre- 
scribed boundaries. 





WRITE TO ANY TREE EXPERT 


whose card appears on this page or address 
for general advice on your problems: 


THE TREE CARE SERVICE BUREAU 
522 Sth Ave., New York 
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The L. H. Meader 
Company 


Providence Newport 


Rhode Island 








Munson-W hitaker 
Company 


Tremont Building, 
Boston, Mass. 








The Van Yahres Tree 
Service, Inc. 


Westbury, New York 
and 
Chicago, Illinois 








Wahl and Ferguson 


Rye, N. Y. 











The F. A. Bartlett Tree 
Expert Company 


Home Office, 
Stamford, Conn. 


810 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass.; 

708 Harrison Building, Philadelphia, 

Pa.; Wenham, Mass.; Danbury, Conn. ; 

White Plains, New Rochelle, N. Y.; 

Westbury, L. I.; Morristown, N. J.; 

Lansdowne, Pa.; 7351 North Paulina 
St., Chicago, IU. 























Let Fiske 
Fence Your 


Estate 


HERE are three 

generations of 
family pride and ex- 
perience back of the 
various types of 
Fiske fences and 
Ornamental iron 
work. The _ Fiske 
name carries with it 
an assurance of su- 
perb craftsmanship 
and extra value which 
means many years of 
satisfactory service. 


We contract to do the 
installation work, or 


will furnish full erect- 
ing instructions. 
today for catalog 


Write 
58. 








WA‘ A DS eee 
ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK 
80 Park Place ~ New York 


ESTABLISHED 1858 





Pate eee eee ee 


Beautiful and 
lasting 


Bird 
Homes 


Built to attract and 
protect the birds 
and to be a joy to 
those who love our 
feathered friends. 

Free booklet on request 


ALFRED GAMBLE 


537 Grove Street 
East Lansing, Mich. 


eee ee ee ee 
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tion of an adequate Federal Forestry 
Plan by permitting purchases in the 
Lake States and in the pine region of 
the Southern States. The Commission 
also authorized the purchase of 83,205 
acres at an average price of $5.20 an acre 
as additions to the Eastern National 
Forests of which 1,067 acres are’in the 
White Mountains, 636 acres being in 


Maine and 431 in New Hampshire; 56,543 
in Pennsylvania; 12,995 in West Virginia; 
1935 in Virginia; 864 in Georgia; 7386 in 
Tennessee; 1494 in Arkansas; 
South Carolina; and small areas in North 
Carolina and This 
the area of these forests to nearly 2,690,- 


533 in 


Alabama. increases 


QOO acres. 

The establishment in the Lake States 
of two new purchase units having a 
gross area of 2,245,078 acres was au- 


thorized and the purchase of 51,000 acres 


in Michigan was approved at $1.00 an 


acre. This, states Mr. Ashe, is the first 


land being acquired by the Federal Gov- 


ernment for growing timber for com- 


mercial purposes. 





South Carolina Forestry Bill Fails 
After passing the Senate, the bill call- 
ing for the establishment of a _ forestry 
department in South Carolina, died in the 
House. It is felt by friends of the meas- 
ure that the method of financing the work 
f the department by direct appropriation 
extent, 
South 


however, are not discouraged, poiiiing out 


was, to some responsible for :ts 


failure to pass. Carolina people, 
that demand for the legislation was re- 
flected this the 
Senate. The 
ment of a department will be continued by 
the South 


year by the action of 


2 
campaign for the establish- 


Carolina Forestry Association. 





Forestry Department Now 
Assured 
With the approval by Governor Whit- 
field on March 6 of the bill 
for the Mississippi Forestry Department, 


Mississippi 


providing 


the establishment of the new department 
during the 
The bill as passed also contains an en- 


coming summer is assured. 
consent of 


Government 


clause gives 


Federal 


abling which 
the State to the 
for the creation of a National Forest in 
Mississippi, limiting the area to 25,000 
acres. 

The resolution calling for a vote on a 
proposed amendment to the State con- 
stitution, changing the method of taxing 
forest land with the object of promoting 


reforestation, failed to pass. 





Virgin White Pine Becomes Part of 
Allegheny National Forest 

Twenty virgin white 

Content, County, 


pine at 
Penn- 


acres of 


Hearts Warren 


and Dusenbury, of Endeavor, as a memor- 
ial to the founders and pioneers of that 
remarkable partnership. This gift, worth 
thousands of dollars, will be a very valu- 
able part of the Allegheny National Forest, 
and will be that it will 
not only provide a recreation center but 


administered so 


will remain as an object lesson in forestry. 
The firm of Wheeler and Dusenbury 
holdings in the 
Allegheny as 
lumber business in 


secured immense valleys 
of the Susquehanna 
early as 1834. The 
those days was far from easy-going and 
obstacles, panics and hardships were num- 


and 


erous. To commemorate this pioneer spirit, 
as well as to leave some part of the virgin 
forest as the early settlers found it for the 
education and enjoyment of the generations 
yet unborn, is the real object of this gift 
at Hearts Content. Public spirited 
zens are advocating the 
chasing additional acreage in this area by 
order that 
virgin pine trees, 


citi- 
project of pur- 


the Federai Government, in 


100 acres or more of 
some of them towering giants of 200 or 
more feet, with four to five foot diameters, 
perfect specimens of the primeval Penn's 
Woods, to be encompassed in one block, 
small park, the 


thus ideal 


equal of any in the United States. 


making an 





New York Is Hunting Blight Resistant 
Chestnut Trees 

The Conservation Commission at Albaiy 

has received numerous inquiries relative 

to individual 


from 


chestnut trees or sprouts 


killed 
immune to 


which have been 


blight, 


such trees 


by the chestnut being 
this 


Efforts are being made to find Ameri- 


disease. 


can chestnut trees which may be resistant 


to the blight. 
sion will be glad to receive notes concern- 


The Conservation Commis- 
ing apparently resistant chestnut trees. A 


tree to be considered resistant must have 


had the blight present in its vicinity for 
although it is 
very doubtful if a completely immune tree 


ten years or more, and 


can be found, it is highly desirable to 
know of chestnut trees which are ap- 
parently resisting the blight. Such trees 


should have a considerable portion of the 
top and branches still alive and have had 
the blight for at least five years or more. 
These trees will be visited and carefully 
examined, so far as possible, and cuttings 
and nuts taken from them with the purpose 
of breeding immune trees. A slow process, 
but the American chestnut as a timber tree 
is of such value as to warrant every pos- 
sible attempt toward 
forestry basis. 


replacing it on a 





Mexican Forestry Students to Study 
American Methods 
The Mexican Government wil! send four 
forestry students to this country to study 


sylvania, the last stand of any consider- methods of the United States Forest 

able size of value in the United States, Service, according to arrangements made 

have been given in perpetuity to the by Senor Jose Alcaraz, Director of the 

American people by the firm of Wheeler Mexican Forest Service, and William B. 
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Forester of the United 


Chief 
States Department of Agriculture . 
The men being sent to this country from 


. q , 
Greeley, 


Mexico are from among the first graduates 
of the newly-established forest school con- 
ducted by the Mexican Government. They 
will pay special attention to reforestation, 
silviculture, forest administration, and for- 
est utilization policies and methods. 

David Salas will be stationed at the 
Monument Tree Nursery, Monument Colo- 
rado: Elias Arocha at the Southwestern 
Forest Experiment Station, Flagstaff, Ari- 
zona; Hermenegildo Barrios at the Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin, 
and Cenobio Blanco on the Sierra National 


Forest, Northfork, California. 





City Woods in Connecticut 

According to a report by the Connecti- 
cut State Forestry Association, twenty 
cities and towns in the State own forests 
about their municipal reservoirs, the total 
area reaching approximately 13,000 
1,000 acres, has the largest 
with 2,700 
next. The aver- 


acres. 
Hartford with 
area, while New 

and Bristol, 1,000, 
age acreage per town is 650, a trifle more 


Britain, acres 


come 


than a square mile. Thirteen of the twenty 
towns and cities have done forest planting 
Private water com- 
New Haven 
and Bridgeport, have in some cases done 


on their forests. 


panies, such as those at 


more planting than the cities themselves. 


In addition to town and city forests for 
Salis- 
bury, Farmington and Newtown, have es- 
timber, 


watershed protection, three towns, 


tablished forests to and a 


number of others have forest areas of one 


grow 


kind or another. Four cities.) New Haven, 


Meriden, Hartford and Norwich, have 
large forest parks upon which forestry 
is practiced. The total woodland areas 


owned by cities and towns in the State is 
20,000 this about the 
that State 


about acres, being 


same as owned by the itself. 





R. W. Wier Heads Texas Forestry 


Association 
Mr. R. W. Wier, a lumberman of 
Houston, Texas, was elected President 


of the Texas Forestry Association at its 
meeting on April 6, W. 
Waco, Texas, founder of the Association 


Goodrich Jones, 


and former President is President Emeri- 
tus and E. O. Siecke, State 
College Station was re-elected Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Forester of 


Resolutions were adopted endorsing the 
work of the State and Federal Depart- 
ments 
of the 


inauguration 
campaign for 


recommending the 
widest possible 
popular education and urging the adop- 
tion of legislation to 


State encourage 


continuous production of timber. 





California’s Game Birds Winter in Alaska 

So warm has been the past winter on 
the coast of British Columbia and south- 
ern Alaska that many thousands of ducks 
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to Know About a Greenhouse 


ZA _ ‘“Greenhouses of Quality,” a 52-page illustrated book ‘ 
( full of greenhouse information, is just off the press. It will \ 
yl be sent to you upon request, without charge. K 
rs If you are contemplating building a greenhouse or adding 

YZ to your present one, you will find this information in- .\ 
( valuable. The book contains illustrations of all kinds of ; 
greenhouses from the modest lean-to or conservatory to 











the great range of glass; goes intodetails of con- 

struction of foundations and the glass enclosed 4) 
structure; different types of benches, ventilation, 9 § 
nN heating, etc. It shows you how to ask for Yi 


estimates and plans for just the type of green- 
house you desire. 














“Greenhouses of Quality” ; Nos dx 
yours for the asking. AB } \A ve B 
Ee ZA eo. 
ASK A LUTTON OWNER As AR 
GF a 
i Yy AS 






HOUSES 


PAT. JAN. 2.1917 












wm. HH. LUTTON COMP 
261 Kearney Ave.., 


NY, 


ow Jersey City, 




















New and Revised Edition 


Forest Trees of the District of Columbia 


How to Know Them—Where to See Them 

A handy pocket-size book of 64 pages, containing illustrations and the distin- 
guishing characteristics of 68 of the more common forest trees of the United 
States. Also gives both the common and scientific names. 

The popular demand for an inexpensive and authoritative tree guide has made 
Special prices on quantities. 
30 cents, postpaid 

THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 

1523 L Street, Northwest Washington, D. C. 


a second edition necessary. 
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10 
Numbers 
give 
you 
100 
plans 





KEITH’S 
BEAUTIFUL HOMES 


A monthly magazine established 25 years 
showing plans of medium cost homes, designed 
in the latest architecture and offering many 
helps on home building and decorating. 
Special Introduction Subscription Offer: 
10 MONTHS $2.00 
Keith’s, Dept. 1, 100 N. 7th St., M!nneapolis, Minn. 
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FOR 


EVERY PURPOSE 1 
ROSE ARCHES | 


TRELLIS . 


BROOK IRON WORKS == 


99 Church Street, New York 


















remained up North to 
They have been noted 
flats about 
Copper and Bering 


and geese have 


spend the winter. 


as far up the coast as the 


the mouths of the 


Rivers. No snow is reported below the 


1,000-foot level in the very region of 
southeastern Alaska, where a year ago, 
deer were starving, owing to the heavy 
fall which buried their food. 





Society of American Foresters Under- 
takes Survey of Industrial Forestry 


With the purpose of making available 


information as to the extent of bona- 
fide forestry practice on private land the 
Society of American Foresters is under- 
taking through its widely scattered mem- 
bership, a survey of this activity. Chair- 
men of the various sections of the So- 
ciety have been asked to take the re- 
sponsibility for the regions which their 
sections represent and it is expected that 


full cooperation from the Forest Service 


and the State Forestry Departments 
will be given. The American Forestry 
Association has undertaken to compile 
the information and Shirley W. Allen, 


Forester of the Association is assigned 
to this responsibility. 

The officers of the Society of American 
that 
made on this 


Foresters expect considerable 


progress will be survey 
during the coming summer and believe 
that its entire membership will take hold 


of the plan with enthusiasm. 





Wry Bucs LEAvE HomeE 
Spray your flowers with 


WILSON’S O.K. PLANT SPRAY 


TANDARD and most popular insecticide for 
small homes. Used for years by the most 
exacting florists and estate superintendents. 
Absolutely harmless, clean and easy to use. 
Suitable for all outdoor flowers, shrubs, ever- 
greens, vegetables, etc. 
Recommended by the officers of the Garden Club 
of America. 





Write for copy of 
Wilson’s Spray Cal- 
endar—gives you cor- 
rect month in which 
to spray your differ- 
ent plants. 





Trade Mark 





WILSON’S WEED KILLER 


Don’t break your back hoeing ... just sprinkle 
with Wilson’s Weed Killer. So easy! One appli- 
cation a season is sufficient to kill all weeds in 
your walks, driveways, gutters, tennis courts, etc. 


DEPT. L 7 Sook 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 





can home as do fine old 





A corner of a garden on a Long Island estate, showing how admirably 


O other type of fence is quite like Dubois. 
N Made of straight young live chestnut sap- 
lings, skillfully bound together, it affords 
complete privacy, and protects from wind and dust. 
Dubois blends as harmoniously with any Ameri- 
shade 
them, it is an entirely natural product. 


DUBOIS Woven Wood Fence 


Woven Wood 


like 


trees, for 
187 Water Street 





Dubois serves as a background 


Comes in 5-foot sections, in two heights, + 11” 
and 6’ 6”, and is easily erected. 

The varied uses and charming effects of Dubois 
Fence are 
portfolio which we will gladly send on request. 

ROBERT C. REEVES CO. 


illustrated in a new 


New York City 
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Bill Introduced Authorizing Two Appa- 
lachian Parks 

On April 14, Representative Temple, of 
Pennsylvania, who is Chairman of the 
Appalachian Park Commission introduced 
a bill authorizing the establishment of 
the Shenandoah National Park in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia and 
the Smoky Mountains National Park 
along the boundaries of North Carolina 
and Tennessee. The introduction of this 
bill followed a report by the Commission 
to the Secretary of the Interior and the 
announcement that private subscriptions 
totalling $1,200,000 for the purchase of 
the Shenandoah area have been raised, 
and $1,066,693 for the Smoky Mountain 
area. 

The report recommends that these two 
areas be made National Parks and ad- 
ministered as such when 250,000 acres in 
each of them have been transferred in 
fee simple to the United States. 

The third proposed park in the chain, 
covering the Mammoth Cave region in 
Kentucky was disapproved by Secretary 
Work on the ground that the amount 
of property so far offered was_ insuf- 
ficient in area. 


Southern Forestry Congress Proceedings 
Published 

The proceedings of the Eighth South- 
ern Forestry Congress held in joint ses- 
sion with the The American Forestry 
Association in Richmond, Virginia, on 
January 6 and 7, 1926, are now ready 
for distribution according to E. QO. Siecke, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Congress. 

It is suggested by the officers of the 
Congress that state foresters, forestry 
association officials and others make 
every effort to secure a wide distribution 
of the proceedings. Additional copies 
may be secured at 25 cents a copy by 
addressing the Secretary-Treasurer at 
College Station, Texas. 


Real Conservation 

Ralph L. Hoy of Brainardsville, Frank- 
lin county, New York, who began planting 
trees when he entered the high school and 
has been planting regularly ever since now 
has 67 acres of young forests and has 
placed an order with the Conservation 
Commission for 10,000 Scotch pine, 10,000 
white pine and 5,000 Norway spruce to be 
planted this spring. 

In a letter which accompanied his order 
for trees, he wrote: “I have planted a few 
thousand trees each year since I started 
high school a few years ago. As soon 
as I finished school and college the first 
money I earned went into a 75-acre plot 
which I wish to set out completely. It 
now contains 25,000 Scotch and white pine 
which are thriving. One field of a little 
Over an acre set out in the fall of 1921 


“Buffalo” Portable Fencing sections combine 

the advantages of a sturdy permanent fence 

with one that can be moved at will. Set up 

in a few minutes by merely pushing the legs 

of each section into the ground, one person 

can fence off a yard with “Buffalo” Portable . 

Fencing in half an hour’s time. No post holes to dig, no staples or wire stretcher. A 
durable unswaying fence for rotating dog or poultry runs. Trial Assortment No. 1-A 
consisting of 5 sections 7 ft. long x 5 ft. high, 1 section 4 ft. 6 in. long x 5 ft. high, 
1 gate 2 ft. 6 in. wide x 5 ft. high will be shipped to you on receipt of check, money 
order or New York draft for $26.10 (F.O.B. Buffalo, N. Y.) More sections can be added 
as you need them. Send for booklet No. 77-N, from which you can make up your 
own assortment to suit your own requirements. 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., Inc. 
533 TERRACE Formerly Scheeler’s Sons BUFFALO, N. Y. 


"B Uu ffal O : Fatelil 


Gencing System 


CLL ALLL 


4, 
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This type of Galvanized 










Steel Tower 
Designed by Aermotor Co. 


to meet the requirements of 
Forest Service is most widely 
used. 


The frequent landings and well 
guarded stairs make these tow- 
ers safe and easy for anyone to 
climb. 


EASILY TRANSPORTED 
QUICKLY ERECTED 
STRONG AND SAFE 

COMPLETE IN EVERY DETAIL 





Made by 


AERMOTOR CO.), chicazo 


Write for full information 
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ADVANCE WEATHER 
INFORMATION?P 


Let a Zycos Stormoguide Tell! 





fields— 


muddy 
a day of golf or rain-swept links? 


Pleasant roads, or 
Watch the Stormoguide. It will tell 
you twelve to twenty-four hours in 
advance. Do not depend on ancient 
proverbs or the looks of the sky, 
but find out from a Stormoguide 
what actually is forecast to occur. 
Tycos Stormoguides are reliable 
barometers, with real weather infor- 
mation printed on the dial instead 
of the misleading “Rain, Change 
and Fair” on the dials of ordinary 
barometers. 

They make excellent gifts for any 
occasion. Especially suitable for 
Golf Clubs and out-of-door people. 
Get one for your home and suit 
your pleasure to the weather. 

The Stormoguide illustrated has a 
5-inch silvered metal dial, round 
brass case, folding feet and is com- 
pensated for temperature and ad- 
justable for altitude. A very supe- 
rior instrument in every way. Price 
$25.00. 

Other models from $18.00 to $50.00. 
See them at any good instrument 
dealers, or we will send them, safe 
delivery guaranteed, upon receipt of 


price. 
Booklets on request. 


Yaylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Canadian Plant Mannfacturing  Distribu- 
TYCOS Building tors in Great Britain 

Toronto Short & Mason, Ltd., 
London 














SUET CAKE FOR BIRDS 


It is rich in bird food that will attract the 
feathered songsters to your door. 
35c a Cake, $1.00 for 3 Cakes. 
Order now—This is the season. 


PURITY BIRD STATION 
R. D. Box 51 Northbrook, IIL. 











The CLIPPER 


There are three things that destroy 
your lawns, Dandelions, Buck 
Plantain, and Crab Grass. In 
one season the Clipper will 
drive them all out. 

Send for circulars and prices 
CLIPPER LAWN 
MOWER CO. 
Dixon, Illinois 
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contains 1,500 white pine, of which only 
three died this year. Some of my older 
trees grow between thirty inches and three 
feet in height each year. Those set out 
in 1915 are now sixteen feet high and four 
inches in diameter at the butt. To date I 


have planted 67,000 trees.” 


Senator Stanfield’s Committee Con- 
tinued Another Year 
The Sub-committee of the Senate Com- 


mittee on Public Lands and Surveys, 


which held extended grazing hearings 
in the West last summer, has been con- 
tinued for another year. This action was 
taken by the Senate on March 15, when 
Ralph D. introduced 


resolution 


Senator Cameron 


the following which was 
agreed to: 

RESOLVED, That Senate 
No. 347, agreed to March 4, 1925, au- 
thorizing the Committee on Public Lands 
sub-committee 


Resolution 


and Surveys, or = any 
thereof, to investigate all matters re- 
lating to national forests, forest reserves, 
and other lands withdrawn from entry, 
hereby is continued in full force and 
effect until the end of the Sixty-ninth 
Congress, the expenses to be incurred 
under authority of this continuing reso- 
lution to be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate, but not to exceed the 


sum of $5,000. 





“Grove of States” to be Dedicated in 
Riverside Park 

Cooperating with the Department of 
Parks of the Borough of Manhattan, City 
of New York, the Woman's League for 
the Protection of Riverside Park plans a 
dedication of a “Grove of States” on Man- 
hattan Island. This grove of sixty-five 
trees contains a tree for each State in the 
Alaska and one for 
There are also 


Union, one for 
the District of Columbia. 
fifteen memorial trees in honor of patri- 
ots whose work has helped to establish 
the ideals of the nation. 

In addition to these, the last tree to be 
planted in the grove will be in honor of 
Peter Minuit, who, 300 years ago landed 
on Manhattan Island, 
Great West India Company and who in 
1626 united the different Dutch settle- 
ments under a single government and made 
Manhattan the chief center of New Neth- 


representing the 


erlands. 





Pennsylvania’s Portable Sawmill Doctor 

Frank T. Murphey of the 
Extension Service of Pennsylvania State 
College has been assigned to the unique 


Forestry 


position of sawmill doctor. 

It is reported that over 1000 portable 
sawmills were purchased in the State of 
Pennsylvania during the year 1925. A 
large percentage of these mills were pur- 
chased by farmers and by men entering 
the game without practical experience or 
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te Betablished 
Institution 


OMEN and men who value the BEST 

in refuse cans—as in everything else— 
demand the original HYGIA CAN, en- 
dorsed by the best dealers. Repair men do 
not know it. 

Step on the pedal. Up jumps the lid 
automatically. Both hands are free. It is 
used by doctors, hospitals, and in the 
kitchens and nurseries of the best homes. 


Finished in white enamel, with nickeled 
trimmings. A galvanized inside pail which 
lifts out by the handle, makes it easy to 


empty. 
$6.50 


JEWIS& CoNGER 


45th St. & Sixth Ave., New York 
HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 











DISH 


DARLO * wyisher 


Keeps Your Hands Attractive 


Hot, greasy dishwater removes the 
keg natural oils from your hands and 77 

* leaves them rough and red. With 
DARLO doing the dishes, 
you keep your hands en- 
ee | tirely out of dishwater. 
£23 Fits any faucet. Guaran- 
teed. Simple, efficient, 

reasonable in price. 


End Dishwashing Drudgery io 


wont F 











Turn white handle---a scalding 
soapy spray cleans dishes thor- * 
oughly. Another turn---a clear 
hot spray then rinses. They dry 
without wiping in our Special 
Dish Drainer. Send for FOLDER. 
Please mention dealer. 


Write now to DARLO, 
Dept. AF-1, 120 High St., 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

















The makers of 
Ipana Tooth Paste 
believe in protect- 
ing and preserving 
forests as well as 
teeth and gums. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


Bristor-Myers Co. 
40 Rector Street New York 








Helps 
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expert knowledge of the industry. No 
service is being rendered by manufac- 
turers of the sawmills and these men 
must learn the business through hard 
knocks and experience. 

Therefore, Mr. Murphey, a graduate 
forester and a practical sawmill operator 
with ten vears experience in the U. S. 
Forest Service, has been assigned to the 
newly created position of advisor to the 
“babes in the sawmill woods.” 

There are many lines along which as- 
sistance can be rendered. The men 
know little in regard to methods of 
manufacture and less in regard to the 
products to saw, the possibilities of se- 
curing a market, sawing for grades, 
hunting a special market, sorting and 
seasoning lumber, etc. Many of them 
have problems in the operation of their 
mills difficult for them to solve. It is 
believed that Mr. Murphey will be able 
to render a much needed service to the 
men in the portable sawmill industry. 
His services will be given free of charge. 





Progress of National Legislation in 
Forestry 

The first half of April was marked by 
the passage of the McNary-Woodruff 
Bill in amended form in the House of 
Representatives. There was sharp de- 
bate on the committee amendment re- 
ducing the $40,000,000, in accordance with 
the wishes of the Bureau of the Budget, 
to $4,000,000 for the fiscal years 1928 and 
1929. But the bill was finally passed in 
the latter form. Strong hopes are enter- 
tained for approval by the Senate on a 
basis of a $40,000,000, ten-year program 
as reported by the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and that when 
the measure gets into conference it may 
come out in the original form. 

Final agreement has not yet been 
reached by the conferees of the House 
and Senate on the Agricultural Appro- 
priation Bill which carries the forestry 
items, but partial agreement covering all 
forestry items includes the following in 
the bill: $710,000 for fire cooperation 
under the Clarke-McNary Act; $75,000 
for distribution of forest tree seed and 
planting stock; $40,000 for sanitary and 
fire prevention equipment on national 
forest public camp grounds: $38,000 for 
the Appalachian Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion; $30,000 for the California Forest 
Experiment Station; $15,000 for Fire 
Weather Warning Service: $383,280 for 
White Pine Blister Rust Control and 
$403,264 for Forest Products Laboratory. 

No hearing has yet been held on the 
bills providing for Forest Experiment 
Stations in the Ohio Valley, Pennsyl- 
vania and neighboring states and in 
Porto Rico, but it is probable that one 
or more of these bills will be taken up 
by the committees early in May. 

An amendment to the Clarke-McNary 
Act has been passed making it applicable 























Mr. Burbank be- 
lieved that trees, 
shrubs and grass, 
as well as flowers 
and_ vegetables 
should THRIVE. 
Nature responds 
generously. 


Mr. Burbank was 
internationally 
known as the hor- 
ticultural wizard 
who knew how to 
make plants — old 
and new — grow 
LUXURIANTLY. 





Keystone. 


A PERSONAL LETTER TO A HORTICULTURAL EXPERT 








As to the Imported PEAT MOSS that the ATKINS DURBROW COM- 
PANY, 157 Water Street, New York, sends out, hundreds of new uses will 
be found for it when people become acquainted with this remarkable ma- 


terial. I have never run across any kind of material which worked in so 








nicely with my ce7n work as this ground PEAT MOSS. l 
Respectfully yours—LUTHER BURBANK. 




















MOSS for stable bedding, and used it with manure for fertilizer! Now 
horticultural specialists say PEAT MOSS was the better part of the 
garden mulch. Better than manure as a soil builder, cheaper because a small 
bale becomes 1,600 pounds of a rich moisture holding soil constituent, when 
mixed-in in the garden, under the trees and shrubs or raked into the lawn. 


Px years country place owners bought IMPORTED PEAT 


Unique in Amer- ‘WRq»!MPORTEO 6 P “One of the best 
ica, not like any TM 
domestic material. 

OR 


F MULL 
“Will save years of waiting,” says a superintendent of a great botan- 
ical garden. He refers to complete garden planting—shade trees, evergreens, 
shrubs, perennial beds and lawns. Free from weed seed and fungi. As a 
mulch it insures success. Let us tell you of the many endorsed uses. 


soil improvers 
known’’—s aid— 
LUTHER BURBANK 














GROWING THINGS—QUICKLY AND LUXURIANTLY: a handy 
3G booklet—full of valuable and practical suggestions. Dollars may be 
paid for books with less ready information. Send for it today—it’s free. 





‘ A157 WATER STREET 
Atkins & Durbrow, Inc. “New yorx cry 























BOLENS O42, .10r Oty (ele) 25 


i cae Rake 







Does Seeding 
Cultivating aad 
Lawn Mowing with 
great saving of time 
and effort. All it 
needs is a guiding rere \ 
hand. Saeerees e 
ae °° PostPaid 
The only itive and Automatic Self-Clean‘ 
Rake ny Its Png ity_is an Pm 
leasure. No cleaning dirty 


work. Attachments 
for different jobs are 
inetantly inter. 









changeable. Many in- makes raking a pl 
dispensible features, pat- trash off with the hands. 
— ; arched axle, tool A time and labor saver 
control, power turn etc. The cleaner be locked in a closed ad position ‘hen 
A boy or girl will run it making garden, making two Rakes in — 
See Welte JOHNSON N GAS APPLIANCE CO 
| GILSON MFG. CO., 559 PARK ST., PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. Rapids, I ? 
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to the territorial possessions of the 


United States as well as the States 

ryy . themselves and a special bill amending 

Follow the Trail the act so that the State Forester or 

a ) _ Extension Officer in any State may cer- 
YW ith Bausch & 2 Lomb Glasses tify fire cooperative expenditures and 
ot coopera- 


thus facilitate the allotment 
tive funds from the Federal Government. 












A bill has been introduced by Repre- 
sentative Albert Johnson, of Washington, 
to increase the cooperative funds avail- 


8 x 30 mm. 
Stereo-Prism 
Binocular 
1 actual size 


able for white pine blister rust control. 
The Southern California Fire Protec- 
tion Bill has been passed by the Senate 


but has not yet been considered by the 
House. It is understood that the Bureau ? 
of the Budget wishes to make an in- q 
vestigation on the ground during the 
coming summer to determine the merits 

of this measure and to consider it in the 
preparation of the Budget for the year 

1928, but the bill will be pushed for 
passage this session by its friends. 











Built in their en- 
tirety in U.S. A. by 
Bausch and Lomb 









Everyone actively interested in out-of-door sports, whether it is 
boating, hiking, motoring, hunting or whatnot, needs a pair of Charles W. Folds Heads Izaak Walton 
League 


GOOD field glasses. 

There are no better glasses made—optically or mechanically— 
ner better looking or more easily handled than the Bausch and 
Lomb Stereo-Prism Binoculars. The six models, varying from 
6 x 25 mm. to 10 x 45 mm., range in price from $45 to $90. Send 
for our descriptive booklet about the finest glass money can buy. 
Free upon request. 


Replacing Will Dilg as head of the 
Izaak Walton League, Charles W. Folds 
of Chicago was elected President at the 
annual meeting of the League in Chicago 
on April 9. Fred N. Peet, of Chicago, 
was re-elected Secretary and Thornhill 
Broome, of Chicago, Treasurer. The 
























































‘ Vice Presidents include George W. L) 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. Woods, of Waterloo, Iowa; Judge J. B. 
Robertson, of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; 
? ia aoe : : 
682 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. George H. Selover, of Minneapolis, Min- 
New York London Boston nesota; Judge Henry Grass, of Green 
Chicago Frankfort San Francisco Bay, Wisconsin and Thomas Ambrose, 
of Chicago. 
Mississippi Forestry Commission 
DOUGLAS ry 
Following approval of the bill creating 
F t d S P a forestry commission in Mississippi, 
orester an pray umps Governor Whitfield has appointed the 
following members to the new _ body: 
Arranged for one and two man operation. Light, sturdy and easy to J. B. Bishop, Pinola; Mrs. F. H. Reeves, 
operate. Especially useful in handling ground and hot grass fires, Jackson; Paul D. Spearman, Fulton; 
greenhouse and garden work. Posey Howell, Howison; J. M. Aldridge, ¢ 
Michigan City, and D. H. Foresman, 
F Electric Mills. 
Be Saget agra] It is understood that the committee 
a a en, Snes. will meet for organization within a short 
prices, etc., sent on : z ; 
time and select a state forester. 
request. : ; ; - i 
The bill creating the Forestry Commis- 
sion also contains an enabling clause 
Made by America’s . ; - x 
Oldest Pump Makers which gives consent of the State to the 
Federal Government for the creation of 
a National Forest in Mississippi, limiting 
Immediate Deliveries 2 
the area to 25,000 acres. 
SINGLE FORESTER DOUBLE FORESTER The resolution calling for a vote on a 
proposed amendment to the State constitu- t 
W. & B. DOUGLAS PUMP COMPANY tion, changing the method of taxing forest j 
2200 Diamond Street Philadelphia, Pennsylvania land with the object of promoting reforesta- 
tion, failed to pass. 
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Save Your Magazines 
for Future Enjoyment 


number of the AMERICAN 

Forests AND Forest LIFE is worth 
reading again and again. Seated in 
your favorite arm chair you can idly 
turn over the pages and live over your 
last vacation and other vacations in 
days gone by, all conspiring to make 
you more and more a lover of the 


great out of doors. 


VERY 


Grasp this opportunity for greater enjoy- 
ment from your magazines—bind them in our 
special two-tone, hand colored, embossed cov- 
ers and they will be be preserved to give you 
a lifetime of enjoyment. 


Many requests make it possible for us to 
offer you these artistic, leather-like covers, 
pictured above, especially created for our 
members, in which you can insert each issue 
as you receive it in a half minute, without 
any punching, “‘spare parts” or other annoy- 
ances to try your patience. 

By keeping each issue neat, clean and in- 
tact in this attractive cover, you soon com- 
plete a permanent volume equal in appear- 
ance to the best binding on your library 
shelves. 

Two dollars each net regardless of the 
number ordered. Postage will be prepaid to 
any part of the United States. For foreign 
or Canadian cities, add 25 cents for postage 
on each binder. 


Each binder holds twelve issues and is 
guaranteed. Your money refunded if you are 
not more than pleased. 


The American Forestry 
Association 
1523 L St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


prtomcsccece — 2 rom 
; MAIL THIS COUPON—PRINT PLAINLY 1 
; The American Forestry Association, ! 
1 Washington, D. C. Date ; 
1 Gentlemen: 1 
l Send me distinctive covers for I 
I AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE, i 
1 postpaid, for which I enclose §................ 1 
1 If I am not unusually pleased I will re- 4 
j turn them to you promptly in 5 days, I 
I and my money and postage will be re- 
, turned to me. : 
: I 
1 Name l 
} Street 2 i 
+ City and State : 
1 
me we we ew we we ee es me ee me ame ny oe oy ome 
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Canadian Forest Fires in 1925 


The 
Canada in 1925 was very similar to that 
of 1924, but 
in many 
gathered by the Forestry Branch of the 
Ottawa. 


general forest fire situation in 


with much heavier losses 


cases, according to statistics 


Department of the Interior at 
The eastern provinces, with the excep- 
tion of Ontario, and the Prairie Provinces 
suffered less than the section west of the 
Columbia, where the 


great- 





Rockies in British 
fires was the 
Indicating the dominant 


destruction by forest 


est ever known. 


influence of varying weather conditions, 
) 


Canada in 1923 was 
losses in the 


the fire situation in 


exactly the reverse—heavy 


east and practically immunity from fire 


in the west. 

Nova Scotia and New Brunswick were 
particularly fortunate as regards fire 
losses. In the former the damage did not 


exceed $15,000 while of the 103 fires re- 
ported in New Brunswick 60 per cent were 
extinguished before they reached five acres 


in size, and only three fires spread beyond 


500 acres. Quebec suffered only slightly; 
her 25,000 acres burned over being less 


cent of the 1923 figures. 


Saskatchewan and AIl- 


than one per 


Ontario, Manitoba, 


berta likewise escaped severe fires. But 


British Columbia reported the worst forest 
fires in her history. In the 3,010 fires re- 
ported, 1,315,822 acres were burned, with 
million board feet of 


over one thousand 


mature timber alone lost. 


The outstanding feature was the ab- 
normal number of lightning-caused fires, 


no fewer than 749 or 25 per cent of the 


total. However, in spite of the diffi- 
culty of reaching such fires, 69 per 
cent of them were suppressed in the 


About 800 fires 
started by careless campers and smokers. 


incipient stage. were 





One Pump Equals 75 Men 








The use of pumps in fighting forest 
fires is being stressed by the New York 
Conservation Commission more this year 


than ever before. This includes both the 
hand pumps, with which every forest 
ranger is provided, and also the gasoline 
fire fighting outfits which are being sup- 


plied as fast as funds will permit 
Weighing only a little over 100 pounds, 
1,400-foot 


and with discharge hose and 


replacing 75 men on a fire line, the out- 


7 
fit is easily carried by two 
part of the 


men to any 


woods. 


The first 
chased in the spring of 1921 and immedi- 
Unfamiliarity 


gasoline fire pumps were pur- 


their worth. 
with first 
luctant to use them but a system of regular 


ately proved 


them at made the rangers re- 


tests, inaugurated by the commission, to 
keep the outfits in condition and to famili- 
arize the rangers with them has overcome 
this prejudice. 
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Coleman 
Camp Stove 


‘j 





N? flying sparks to start a forest 
fire when you have a Coleman 
Camp Stove along, because with 
this stove there are no flying 
sparks nor an unprotected blaze. 
he big blue-flame gas burners 
are inclosed in a cabinet and fur- 
ther protected by wind baffles 
A positive cut-off valve keeps fuel 
and burners under control all the 
time. Fuel can’t spill even if the 
Coleman Stove is tipped over. 


No Fires To Cover Up 


No water to carry or dirt to 
shovel over red-hot coals or burn- 
ing wood. No starting a forest 
blaze even if you forget and leave 
your Coleman going. It’s an in- 
closed fire —it cannot get away. 
Just turn it out and fold it up— 
nothing left — not even ashes. 
The Coleman is the camp stove 
approved by American Foresters. 


Two Feature Models 


Coleman No.2, all built-in De Luxe Model, 
U.S. Price $12.50; Coleman No. 9, without 
oven attachment, U.S. Price, $9.00. 


Ask Your Dealer to show you both 
models of Coleman Camp Stoves. 
Write for descriptive literature, 
Address Camping Dept. AF-40. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP CO. 
Facto~y and General Offices: 
Wichita, Kansas 
Branches: Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Los Angeles 
Canadian Factory: 
Toronto, Ontario 
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BOOK NEWS AND REVIEWS 








Forest MANAGEMENT. By A. B. Recknagel, 
John Bentley, Jr. and C. H. Guise. Pub- 
lished by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
York. Price $3.50. 

This admirable revision of the author’s 
first issue of Forest Management, published 
in 1919, puts into one volume the essentials 
of forest mensuration, organization and 
finance with the expressed purpose of fur- 
nishing a teaching text for use in forest 
schools. While it is not meant to take 
the place of separate volumes on each of the 
subjects treated, the wealth of information 
makes it valuable not only as a text but 
as a helpful volume for the library of 
everyone who is interested in timberland 
management. 

With 


past the stage in America where it is con- 


the conviction that forestry is 


fined to public lands, and that it is becom- 


ing of increasing importance on private 


holdings, the authors have paid particular 
attention to such chapters as ‘“Determina- 


tion of Stumpage Values” and “Forest 


Taxation and Standing Timber Insurance.” 
There is a wealth of helpful data com- 


piled from various sources on_ technical 


rotations of important species. Numerous 


tables are also given, including compound 
Chapman’s_ Forest 
S. W. A. 


interest tables from 


Valuation. 
“CONSTRUCTIVE FORESTRY FOR THE PRIVATE 

Owner. By J. J. Crumley. Published 

by The Macmillan Company, New York 

City. 316 pages, illustrated. Price $3.50. 

Here is a book that will be useful both 
to the farmer with his small woodlot and 
to the owner of more extensive timberland 
holdings. 

Beginning with a study of the individual 
tree, its morphology and functions, it deals 
next with tree associations or tree commu- 
nities, their light, 
quirements, and the various methods where- 


moisture and soil re- 


by these forests may be made more pro- 
ductive and their character improved. Ar- 
tificial forests receive a chapter containing 
a deal of helpful information on establish- 
ing plantations, proper handling of planting 
stock and tree spacing. Forest protection, 
utilization and lumbering operations are 
treated at length. 

A number of stem analysis tables are 
included in the chapter on forest mensura- 
tion. 


An interesting and helpful addition to 
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of auto highways. 


TOURIST 


AND PUBLICITY 


BUREAU 
DENVER 
CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


is an ideal vacation-land for lovers of “silent piney woods” 


Here, you will find 15 National Forests, with 500 
lakes, 6,000 miles of fishing streams and 8,000 miles 
Colorado has two National 
Parks, Rocky Mountain and Mesa Verde. 


You can enjoy camping, fishing, motoring and hiking, in a 
scenic wonderland with a climate that invigorates. 
Denver you can enjoy sixty rail and auto trips of from one 
hour to a week's duration. Let us help you plan your trip. 


Write for Colorado Vacation Booklet 
and special folder, “Cottages, Camps and Guides” 
513 SEVENTEENTH ST. 


From 


DENVER, COLO. 


1--Fall River Road, Rocky Mountain National Park 
2--San Isabel National Forest, in Pueblo, Trinidad, 
Walsenburg and Canon City Regions. 


the book is a detailed discussion of du- 
rability of timbers in the soil, giving a 
large amount of data covering posts and 
other forest products of different species 
in actual service. The esthetics of forestry 
receive a chapter as well as the farm nur- 
sery, edible fruits and a sane and thoughtful 
discussion of the financial problems of 
forestry. 

“There are,” says Mr. Crumley, in his 
chapter on some financial problems of 
forestry, “instances where the owners of 
timber have sold their material with little 
investigation as to what it was fitted for 
or how much they have or with but little 
knowledge of what the price should be. 
All land-owners are informed on the price 
of corn and know comparatively well the 
cost to get their corn to market. But 
very few are as well informed on the price 
of timber or the probable cost of getting 
the timber to market; nor do they know 
much about the amount of lumber a certain 
piece of timberland would make.” 

It is to these timber owners that the 
book especially commends itself. But any 
cone interested in the growth of trees or in 
forestry from any standpoint will find the 


EG, 


book of interest and help. 
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Vacation Camps and Ranches in the National Forests 
and Summer Camps for Boys and Girls 

















Montana 





Colorado 





Maryland 











BEARTOOTH RANCH 
“in the heart of the Rockies” 
A Camp Characteristic of the Great West 
Membership limited to Twenty Boys 
Four Miles within boundary of Beartooth 
National Forest 
Twenty-one day horseback trip to 
Grasshopper Glacier, Cooke City, 
and through Yellowstone Park 
over the unbeaten trail. Intensive 
physical training, horsemanship, 
roping, mounting, hiking. 
Illustrated Booklet 
EDWARD J. IKERMAN, Director 


Dean, Montana 





O> O> 
The Circle Lazy A Ranch 


“In the Garden of the Kockies” 


GRAND MESA NATIONAL FOREST 
CEDAREDGE, COLORADO 

Fine saddle horses, beautiful trails, range 
round-up, and camping trips. I 
comforts. Finest trout fishing in Colorado. 
Limited number of reservations still open. 
For full particulars write to 

EMERY B. HATCH, Eastern Manager 


66 Lake Shore Road, Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich. 
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CAMP CHERRYFIELDS, Boys 8 to 17 years. 
On St. Mary’s River, Md., 75 miles from 
Washington. 300 acres. Sleeping in lodge or 
bungalows as_ preferred. Wholesome food. 
pada and land sports. Home care. Rate 

$150 for July and August. Coaching if de- 
sired. Catalogue on request 

Director J. F. Coad, Charlotte Hall, Md. 








A Camp Senia Vacation 
in the 


Montana Rockies 


Costs no more than an ordinary 
vacation 


and it is so different from any you 
have ever taken—different scenery 
—different people—different climate 
—different food— 


YET IT’S A REAL VACATION 


Saddle horse, hike, or climb in 
Forests—M eadows—Canyons—or on 
Grasshopper Glaciers—Pink Snow 
—or Mountain Peaks. 

Then Too, Wonderful Trout Fish- 
ing in Lake or Stream. 


Information gladly furnished by 


A. H. CROONQUIST, 
“Camp Senia,” via Red Lodge, 
Montana. 








MONTANAPOLIS SPRINGS 


The Ideal Mountain Resort 
Location: in the Absaroka Forest between 
Livingston and Yellowstone Park. 
Natural carbonated mineral water. 
Write for Booklet 
BREAK, EGGER & CO. 


Livingston, Montana 











LAZY K BAR RANCH 
BIG TIMBER, MONTANA 
As to location, climate, scenery, one line tells 
the tale—just 100 miles from Yellowstone 
Park. A cowboy’s life in the mountains ; 
sports—after the style of a he-man’s idea: 
fishing, hunting, riding, climbing. Rest, 
sightseeing, home comforts, after the dream 
of areal woman weary of many duties. Write 


PAUL L. VAN CLEVE, JR., above address. 




















Ontario 
For Boys 


Cam Seventh Season 
Ottertrai 


Otter Slide Lake-Algonquin Park-Ontario 


Wilderness Camping, Cruising trips, Fishing, 
and Scouting - - : Booklet on request. 
C. R. LaBARRE, 

17472 Northwood Avenue, Lakewood, Ohio 








SUMMER EXPEDITION 
FOR BOYS 
in the Rocky Mountains and pic- 
turesque Southwestern-Indian country 
(an education for boys) 
Summer headquarters at Mesa Verde and 
Telawuket Ranches, Colorado. Each mem- 
ber of expedition assigned his own horse 
for the summer. 
Owned and operated by: 
Dr. H. C. Pollock, University of 
Michigan, 1907 


Managing Director—St. Louis, Mo. 


The old West is passing. However, in the 
Mesa Verde country is still to be fourd a 
rugged frontier, open ranges, cow towns, 


cowboys, Indians, picturesque frontiersmen, 
who exemplify some of the best true 
American manhood and whose’ wholesome 
honesty and straight fisted character are at 
once manifest to man or boy. 

An experience of Western ranch life during 
the years of adolescence many times leaves 
a strong imprint upon the character of in 
dividuals for all time. 

Send for booklet. 

RANCHO MESA VERDE 
(Winter Headquarters) 724 Metropolitan Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Summer Address, Allison, Colorado. 








Massachusetts 








THE BRIGGS CAMPS 


Northfield, Mass., and Winchester, N. H. 
Quinneh Tuk for Boys, Pachaug for Girls. 
Land and water sports, ponies and riding 
horses, Mirimichi Family Camp, Tourist Auto 
Camp, Overnight porches. 
Moderate Rates. Booklets. 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard A. M. Briggs 
Mishawaka, Northfield, Mass. 











New Hampshire 

















W yoming 











IX.L. DUDE RANCH 


Spend your vacation on a Dude Ranch at the 
foot of The Big Horn Mountains. Fishing, 
Riding, Camping, etc. Every modern conven- 
ience. Rates, $35 per week, including use of 
Saddle Horse. 
For Full Particulars 
Write J. B. MILWARD 
IX.L. Ranch, DAYTON, Wyo. 





GSummer-Camp for Girt 
on Elbow Pond 


Gindovers-NewHamb shire. 
founded /920 


High Class but Inexpensive 
All the regular activities of camp 
life featuring Nature Work, Camp- 
craft and Forestry. 
For booklet address 
Mr. or Mrs. Maynard L. Carpenter 
P. O. Box 311, Lebanon, New Hampshire 
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Wisconsin 








B. W. EVERETT’S 


WAUBEE LAKE RESORT 
LAKEWOOD, WIS. OCONTO CO. 


In a radius of 4 miles we have 5 TROUT 
STREAMS and 4 Good Bass Lakes—NO 
better in Wisconsin. 

DINE ON WELL COOKED GRUB, SLEEP 
IN COMFORTABLE BEDS IN _INDI- 
VIDUAL LOG CABINS, ALL FOR $3.00 A 
DAY. Write for reservations. 


CAMP ALGONQUIN 
Holderness, N. H., on Asquam Lake 
Forty-first Year 
A camp in the woods for boys of character. 
All the usual outdoor life among the foothills 
of White Mountains. Nearly 900 kinds of 
plant life found in the vicinity. Nature study 
and economic value of forest preservation a 

specialty for 25 year. 


EDWIN DEMERITTE, 1404 "Raleigh Ave., NORFOLK, VA. 








Vermont 

















CAMP MISHIKE 72"... 


A Forestry Camp for Boys 
In the heart of the North Woods, 
Mishike, Wis. Forestry under 
experienced foresters who teach 
the lore of the woods. Canoeing, 
exploring, marking trails. Every 
day an adventure. 1700 acres. 
DR. HUGH P. BAKER 
Room 605, 18 E. 41st Street, New York City 








CAMP PLYMOUTH for Girls 


PLYMOUTH, VT. 
Open July—August 





Horseback Riding, Archery, Field Hockey, 
Tennis, Water Sports and Craft. Rustic 
Bungalows. Home Cooking and Spring Water. 
Careful Supervision. 

Illustrated Catalog 


Mrs. Mae C. Archibald, Ludlow, Vt. 




















“Strong Heart” 


POLICE 
DOGS 


“Character plus 
Appearance.” 
You can pay 
more, but you 
can’t get a bet- 
ter dog. 


UN BEAM FARM 
TRONG HEART KENNELS 
R. F.D.7 New Brunswick, N. J. 

















GREAT DANES 


of unusual size and intelligence. Plenty 
of pups on hand. Immediate delivery 
assured. Enclose 15 cents for catalog. 


COLLINS KENNELS 
Box 500 Reedsburg, Wisconsin 








Attract Ducks! Fish! Game! and Birds! 
to your favorite haunts’ by 
planting the foods they love. 
@® Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Water- 
lilies and 35 other varieties 
something suitable for every 
condition. 30 years’ practical 
nee: Questions gladly answered. 
ERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 
13 € BIk. Oshkosh, Wis. 












FOXES 


Pen-Raised Alaskan Blues and Pedigreed 
Silvers. Order now. Early Delivery more 
satisfactory. We guarantee, in Your Hands 
or Ours, 100% increase under ranching con- 
tract on adult Blues. 6 Bank Ref. for 25 
yrs. and Satisfied customers. Breeder Agents 
wanted. Your real opportunity. “One of the 
World’s Largest.” Free Booklet tells all. 


CLEARY BROS., Fox Farms 








Empire Bldg. SEATTLE, U. S. A. 
BOONVILLE 
superior 


FOXES 


are recognized by the best trade for the 
highest degree of quality and type—which is 
the foundation of profits in the Silver Fox 
business. 


You are invited to visit our ranches. 


Central New York Fur Co., Inc. 


BOONVILLE, N.Y. 

















TARNEDGE FOXES 


Established 1910 


THE 
PRIZE WINNING RANCH 


35 Pairs of Breeders 
31 Pairs of Prize Winners 


Grand Show Champions 
Sweepstake Winners 
Blue Ribbon Winners 

The Oldest Ranch in the U. S. 


Catalogue 


SABATTIS, N. Y. 

















AMERICAN FORESTS 


In Vol. 1, of “The Birds of Massa- 
chusetts and Other New England States,” 
by Edward Howe Forbush, recently pub- 
lished by the Massachusetts Department of 
Agriculture, the presentation of a _ really 
great work is begun. When complete it 
will comprise three volumes. The im- 
portance to her people from an economic 
standpoint of the bird life of Massachusetts 
and the vicinity has long been recognized 
by the State. And so the distinguished 
author, a leading authority in economic 
ornithology, will make contribution through 
these volumes of the results of his life 
work in the field. This comprehensive 
work covers the study of birds and their 
relations and values in every phase with 
regard to sport and pleasure and the joy 
they bring into everyday life, as well as in 
their economic aspects. Its reading will 
give an intimate and scientifically accurate 
knowledge of hundreds of land and water 
birds of the vicinity, and will offer to the 
bird-lover delights untold. Profusely illus- 
trated with many black and white hali- 
tones and sketches, the outstanding illus- 
trative feature in the book is the color work. 
These large color illustrations are repro- 
ductions of paintings by Fuertes, the fore- 
most ornithological artist in America, and 
are beautifully done. The book is copy- 
righted and being distributed by the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. 


THe Last WIxLperNEss. By Salone Ellis. 
Small-Maynard Company, 1925. 356 pages 
Price, $2.00. 

This is a story of the old days in the 
Olympic Forest Reserve, in the State of 
Washington, the forest which contains some 
of the heaviest stands of timber in the 
United States. The misunderstanding of 
what a National Forest was on the part of 
both the settlers and squatters and_ the 
forest rangers of those early days was deep 
and unfortunate, but to be expected. The 
downright dishonesty of a few of the 
earlier men who served as rangers was also 
to be expected, with few, if any, instruc- 
tions to guide them and inspectors and sup- 
ervisory officers few and far away. 

The story has a great deal of local 
color, written by a woman who herself 
lived on an Olympic timber claim through 
much of this early misunderstanding. In 
the story one ranger is accused of killing 
a settler—they were really squatters—and 
Paul McIntyre, the school-book forest 
ranger of the story, is likewise accused 
and tried for man-slaughter. Hepsey Lee, 
the heroine, a child of nature, a sort of 
“Opal Whiteley of the Olympics,” is torn 
between her hatred of Paul for attempting 
to throw her aged foster-parents off their 
claim, and her growing love and admira- 
tion for the pedantic young forester. As 
is to be expected—love is triumphant. 

The story is full of conservation, local 
and national. Paul quotes much forestry 
doctrine to the suspicious settlers. There 








FIRE SWATTER 


U. S. Army Surplus 







15c EACH 


IN LOTS OF 24 


Just the thing for putting out grass 
and camp fires. Substantially made 
frame covered with heavy canvas and 
fitted with hardwood handle. Fan is 
1914x23 inches when open. Folds to a 
convenient size. Cost U. S. Govern- 
ment approximately $1.00 each. 

Buy a case and sell or give them 
to, your outdoor-loving friends. Carry 
one in your auto. 

Sample, 35c Postpaid 


ROME & SONS, 
94 Mechanic Street, Worcester, Mass. 








DOGS 
GUNS 
BOATS 
BINOCULARS 
GAME BIRDS 
CAMP EQUIPMENT 
FISHING TACKLE 
TRAVEL INFORMATION 
If you do not find just what you 
want in the advertising columns 
of AMERICAN FORESTS AND 
FOREST LIFE, write for full in- 
formation. Let us find it for you. 
Address: 
Service Department 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
1523 L Street N.W. Washington, D. C. 























HOUGH’S AMERICAN WOODS 


A publication illustrated by actual speci- 
mens (showing the end, “quarter” and 
“flat” grains of each wood) with text tell- 
ing uses, properties, distributions, etc. In 
13 volumes, each showing 25 species. $7.50 
and $10 per volume, according to binding. 








A volume of AMERICAN Woops open. The 
plates containing the specimens go with 
the text into the clasped book-like cover. 
“These books are gems and worth far more 
than you ask for them.”’—Luther Burbank. 


HOUGH’S HANDBOOK OF TREES 


Is photo-descriptive and enables one to 
identify all of the trees east of the Rocky 
Mountains and north of the Gulf States at 
any season of the year. 891 illustrations. 


$8 and $10, according to binding 














“Its illustrations aimost carry the scent and 
touch of the original.’-—New York Timea. 
Mounts of Woods for Lantern and Microscope 
Send for announcements and sample pages 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH COMPANY, Lowville, N. Y. 
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are some splendid descriptive passages of 
the Olympic’s dark and mysterious forests, 
and a vivid account of the terrific cyclone 
which swept over this region in February, 
1921, when some five billion feet of timber 
were thrown down. 


The author having herself lived on a 








timber claim in that region, has infused her So ogg and light that 
A SUMMER HOME story with a real forest atmosphere. This phage siya eh my 
ON WHEELS is Mrs. Ellis’ second story of the forest, 49-lb. bundle in your car. 


her first, “The Logger,” published in 1924 : : ‘ 
5 ~ : : ' ? 5 ’ : ict Yet so simply and quickly put up that with 
The Clare Auto Tour Trailer is having proved very popular. She is now a BROOKS you can have a cozy outdoor 


me . hs ey home in 5 min. anywhere you stop. Abundant 
equipped with comfortable beds, * writing a third story of the woods, this to head room—no stooping. Finest materials. 
12x14 ft. waterproof tent. Space 


deal with the forest and the sawmill. “The Withstands the heaviest winds and rains. 
under tent in which to cook and eat Wonderfully durable. 
meals. Every convenience for com- 


Last Wilderness” is worth reading, it 
? fort. Light and rigid, trails per- 
fectly. Ideal for tourists. 


alone for the picture of the bitterness and 
misunderstandings encountered in the early 
days by the forest rangers of the West. 








Write today for catalog and prices rnEG ' ; . 
' - : Tent in Bag on Car Running-Board—Clears Doors 
CLARE MFG. CO. Clare, Mich. Write for Brooks Camp Catalog, 
l Camping and Commercial Trailers The Forester or The Shepherd? Road Maps and Nearest Dealer. 
(Continued from page 297) Brooks Tent & Awning Co. 


1671 Arapahoe Street, Denver, Colo. 





You Can Sleep Outdoors in Perfect Comfort the Goble coil) cole cere 

: ‘Ids ss tivated by primitive 
FIALA PATENT methods and by laborers who were 
SLEEPING BAG scarcely more than slaves, and this pres- METRO POLITAN 


Scientifically Correct 


Made like sure meant more forest lest >t10 by 
Made like the fur of an Pes a ee ee Comfort Sleeping | seiaeods 







animal, retains the body = P ia . unerv 
fees but aur ic cemeere, ort and clearing. The hungry, 
No dead air spaces to bee hounded peasantry, who possessed rights- YOU 


come foul or soaked, as ina ° ¢ * : 
closely woven or filled fab- Of-usage and often little else in the world, 


5 il Weight about $25 saw the forest as their enemy, the sym- sleep on 


“You have the best light- bol of their oppression. Their rights, as AIR! 
weight bag made.’’—Dr. ve fs me e ic ic “xpresse 
C. P. Fordyce. Bernhardt the fore st historian ace ec ae A luxurious, puncture-proof air bed with water- 
Mirakel 5x Prism Binoculars; it, became robber rights. Abuse of the proof and windproof felt-lined covering. Warm, 


genuine Jena; Explorers $ oe we ee 1 RTE RAIS TE * serviceable. W idely used by men who know. 
25 forest on their part was essential to their No. 1, 25 x 75 inches, weight 12 pounds. Packs 











ry 5 oz., with case . a . “epee 
: Imported and Domestic Shot- very existence. The ruthless re pene ee a 
guns and Rifles; Camping, any trees which struck the fancy, the bee Boe 
Write Hunting, Touring, Engineering ~ . : : ” Sakae M OPO 
| ate & Exploring Equipment. wild unrestricted pasturage of roaming ETR IPC LITAN 
| ; Let us furnish estimates flocks without shepherds, the abuse of Dept. AF-l 7 " Athol, Mass. 


FIALA OUTFITS, Inc., 25 Warren St., New York ge 
the mast privileges, all conduced to utter 





anarchy and wholesale destruction. 


a I45CVUVE In Prussia, when Frederick II in 1769 
7 in > A promulgated his edict that all forests 


a" should have protective areas of one-third GREATEST TENT VALUE EVER OFFERED 










American made 
: ¢ : . : Olive Drab Waterproof Tent fabric, 7 x 7 ft. Complete 
Binocular of their extent, the population simply with floor, awning, screened window and does with care 
s tain over each, metal frame, stakes, jointed pole and 
rose in arms. In the south German carrying bag. Only $33.50, dslivered isame text, size 
9-1/2x ft. 


forests the rights of pasture and mast ro yen money Seiiefection guarantecd. 
were out of all proportion to the capacity 
of the forest. Regulations and edicts for 
their control were not wanting; the prob- 


lem was their enforcement. . In Bavaria Ideal AUTO BED 


. Ean: a <eoneag. at this time ragenNe: regents were Seestemn ent. tant. Gin iene 
tourists: scouts, naturalists. "Lighter, more compact, easier to ad- made against goats. But the frequency Soft Roomy, “Hair-Spring Mattress” Auto 

: just, equal to many foreign glasses costing muchmore. Atdealer with which new rules were promulgat “d Bed in YOUR OWN CAR in Three Minutes. 
guarantee. 1 whic € <9 € pre SAte A REAL BED Fits All Two-Seat cars. 

ua me Saves its cost the first 


pa? is Send for FREE cata L catalog on and d prices of other tents, 














or direct, postpaid. Money back 








is eT that they could not be en- Suen te et on Ta 
lorced. NO CUTTING DOWN SEATS 
—— . . Caseate enflore " No tents, springs, poles or cots to carry. 
Even the town forests: suite es d. For New (1925) Patent. Assures Pullman comfort. 
example, the public authorities at Cologne be one age wet Gontie ae drank ee 
: : > tiles, b n = 
PUCKESCOPE . found themselves unable even to pre- porerenng ns roa | "ae Wi ‘ hs 10 Ibs aa 
Practical 6-power telescope. Fits vent the paturage of goats upon their pkg. 3x6x26 in. cig: . 
Give year, model and make of car. 


THE POCKET TELESCOPE ¢),.. pveenmrererl Complete with case, F . ‘ ‘ ‘ Pp : 
2.00, Atdealer or direct, postpaid. Money back guarantee. public forest. The imperial city of Nur- “Ask the men who use them!” 




















WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY re : exte - »bromul- | IDEAL AUTO BED MFG. CO. (Patentee) 
Pe i te el Races 3, ¥. emburg went to the extent of promul Ah A Ee Pe 
gating all sorts of ordinances restricting 
4 
An Outboard Motor Boat For Your Auto 
Pack everything inside. Mud and rain tight. 
a Carries on running board. Weight 50 lbs. 


Copper- fastened frame; 24-0z. puncture-proof 
canvas; can’t wear on bottom; never leak; no 
repairs; safe family hunting and fishing boat 
several sizes and attractive prices. Our 3 

years’ experience backs it; descriptive walk 


Earn $3000 to $10,000 a year. Prepare quickly — 

ing spare time. Aliso earn while learn. New e: 

method. Nothing ee, like it. ‘Send atone for wes 
Modern ply neal 






Sock, Ws ooh ies in mode and 
aN T KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 
Dept. POTS ACL PO ci S.A» 427 Harrison St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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FREE PRACTICAL PLANS 


DESIGNED WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
Let us design an individual blueprint plant- 
ing plan WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGA- 
TION, to suit your particular grounds, and 
which enables you to plant accurately and 
satisfactorily for beautiful effects—whether it 
be the small bungalow, large estate, park 
or re-arrangement of old grounds. 
DEFERRED PLANTING 
IF ACCEPTED can be completed 
HUNDREDS ARE NOW 
DOING this. Prepare your sketch and_in- 
formation on our copy-righted SKETCH 
BLANK & INFORMATION SHEET con- 


tained in catalogue. 
SPECIAL OFFE 50 choice gladiol!—mixed 
for only $2.00 prepaid. 
“EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN 
AT LOWEST PRICES AVAILABLE!” 
HIGH GRADE  Fruit—Ornamental Trees 
Shrubs—Roses—Evergreens—V ines—Perennials 
Peonies — Gladiolus — Dahlias—Grass_ seec 
Fertilizer—and Garden Furniture, Etc. 
We Pay All Transportation Charges 
Send For Free Illustrated Catalogue 


J. OTTO & SON NURSERY COMPANY 


Dept. A, 142 Nichols St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Your plan 
over several years. 











Scientifically 
Collected 


Native 














American 
Shrubs 
Azaleas Kalmias 
Rhododendrons 


From the Appalachian Mountains. 
Carload or less than carload ship- 
ment. Plants of highest quality, 
at interesting prices. For specimen 
and special planting we have splen- 
did nursery-grown stock. Send for 
price list and catalogue. 


LaBARS’ 
RHODODENDRON NURSERY 
Box 65-C, Stroudsburg, Penna. 














English Portable Hurdle Fence 








of rough split chestnut, in sections 8 ft. 3 


in. long, making a fence 4 ft. high. Suit- 
able for Horses, Cows, Sheep, and Pigs or 
for general use. A touch reminiscent of 
English Country Estates, dividing ade- 
quately without disfiguring the landscape. 


ROBERT C. REEVES CO. 
187 Water Street New York City 








Mention 


grazing on their forest but could not en- 
force them. 


The success of the rulers in curbing 
these abuses meant further oppression 
of the peasantry. The resistance of the 


peasantry meant further forest destruc- 
tion. The vicious circle could only be 
broken by an entire social and economic 
readjustment, which came in the _fol- 
lowing period. 

The Modern Period. This 
ment began about 1800. Its 
were the freeing of the peasantry from 
serfdom and giving them legal title to 
the little plots of land which they had 


readjust- 


first steps 


formerly cultivated under feudal tenure 
for their rulers. the 
was concerned, this did not at first mean 
the peasantry, fortified 
by their new liberties, fell upon it to de- 


As far as forest 


progress, since 
stroy what they had so long hated and 
whose destruction meant their temporary 
gain. 

forestry in 


this time that 


sense was born. 


It was at 
its modern 
and as important as the development of 


Along with 


silviculture was the development of legal 


and administrative methods of dealing 
with rights-of-usage. It is not neces- 
sary to go into details of this gradual 


development, particularly as it was some- 
what different in the various German 
States. 

The main outlines of this development 
(1) The building up of State 
forests in the (2) the 
gradual limitation elimination of 
forest rights wherever politically and eco- 
(3) the gradual 


change of economic conditions to permit 


have been: 
modern 
and 


sense; 


nomically possible; 
of their being regulated and extinguished. 
This work of a century and a quarter is 
still 
finished, but, considering the complexity 


unfinished, perhaps never will be 


of the problem, the measure of success 
which far 
tainly a tribute to German forestry and 


has so been attained is cer- 


has been of incalculable advantage to 


the German people. 

In conclusion, let us consider the laws 
under which rights have been ex- 
tinguished or controlled, taking Prussia 
Under the laws of 1811, 


First, Re- 


as our example. 
rights fall into three groups: 


deemable, those which can be ex- 
tinguished for the good of the forest, 
without permanent loss to the _ right- 
holders. Second, Non-redeemable, those 


which if extinguished would render the 
actual land owned by the right-holders 
useless or largely useless. Rights of this 
kind are those attached to private hold- 
ings too small for the owner to secure a 
living unless he can supplement 
his resources from grazing upon the pub- 


upon, 


lic forests. The fundamental economic 
fallacy of such small holdings is of 
course evident, but, once they became 
established, their extinction could not 


with justice be carried out arbitrarily but 
could come only with the building up of 
holdings large enough to be economically 
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° 
Evergreens Give You 
° ° 
Protection and Privacy 
Hicks Nurseries specialize in large 
Pines, Spruces and Cedars that will 
give protection from the minute they 
are planted. We have specimens in 
almost any size you want (from a 
foot to 30 feet high), and which are 
adapted to shore or inland planting. 
By our modern methods of growing 
Evergreens the trees can be moved at 
any time. 
Come to the nursery before 
the summer season opens— 
select the trees you like and 
let us plant them imme- 
diately. If you cannot visit 
us, write us for full m- 
formation. Have you asked 
for our latest catalogue? 


HICKS NURSERIES 
Box F, Westsury, L. I., N. Y. 














CMORIAL 7p, 
WORLD WAR « 
1917-1918 


—_—so - 


CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH 


a ie 


REGISTERED 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON?D.C. 


Plant Memorial Trees 
Identify Them with 
Markers 


Plant a tree. What more- 
beautiful tribute to a loved one 
than that glorious sign of Na- 
ture to the world that life is 
ever renewing? 

Handsome cast bronze shield 
shaped markers (similar to the 
one illustrated above) three and 
one-half by three and one-half 
inches are $2.00 each postpaid. 


Screws for attaching to the 
tree are included with each 
marker. Special prices on 25 
or more markers ordered at 


one time. 

This type of marker usually 
sells for five dollars and is by 
far the best we have ever 
offered. 

The American Forestry Association 
Washington, D. C. 
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DREER’S 
Garden Book 


ROSES 


The very best for outdoor growing 





WW, 
= VALI 


MEMORIAL TREES 


A beautiful garden is an endless joy. that 20 years of skilled and loving 
Each day brings its new pleasure in the effort can produce. Particularly fine specimens of Oak, 
opening of some lovely bloom. Dreer’s Maple, Elm, etc., for memorial planting. 
1926 Garden Book lists everything in Trees from 15 to 30 feet are recommended 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, with full cul- My femeus pach tree is recorded with the American 
‘ " ‘ P ' orestry ssociation to perpetuate its 


tural information. 


A copy mailed free if you mention 
AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“A LITTLE BOOK ABOUT ROSES” 
will be mailed on request. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON 


Rose and Peony Specialist 


Box 8, Fair Lawn, N. J. 


memory. 


Amawalk, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
Tel., Yorktown 128 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 


372 Lexington Avenue 
Tel., Vanderbilt 7691 








Ghe Cottage Gardens 


A Nursery You Can Depend Upon 
“Lansing. - - Wichigan 


Hardy Plant Annual on Request 


OTTO WITTBOLD NURSERY 
6758 Loleta Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Our Specialties: 


Trees, shrubs, evergreens, vines, 
perennials, and house plants. 


NORWAY SPRUCE 
Choice specimens balled and 
burlapped 
2-3’ 3-4’ 4-5’ 5-6’ 
Available in carload lots. 
The Independence Nurseries Co. 
Independence, Ohio 








SPRINGTIME GARDEN 


TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 








PRINCETON PRODUCTS 
Pot grown Annual and Perennial ARE THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
plants of unusual beauty and vigor. " 
rs Catalogue upon request. 
LOUISE ENGLISH 
BOUND BROOK, N. J 
R. F. D. No. 1 


N ORNAMENTALS PINE :-: SPRUCE 


A Complete Assortment of Hardy CONIFERS ONLY 
Trees, Shrubs and Evergreens 


PRINCETON NURSERIES 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


Write us for price list 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
K 


” Box 143-B EENE, N. H. 








WESTERN MAINE FOREST 


HILL’S EVERGREENS FOR $1.00 —A riot of flowers 





Complete assortment of varieties 1 ve eee we fig Boor ~ - NURSERY 
ants se Drie : ane - Gia 1 é a. é é é roots, tl e ne y 
= a eg tb ge ag varieties. 3 monthly Roses, pink, d, white. PINE and SPRUCE 
ey = catalog , . Peonies, ay omer ag pink, white. For Forest Planting 
s Assortment of German Iris. Or 40 rare . Soe ea 
THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. Gladiolus. _Bulbs. The entire 6 collections Planting contracts taken = Maine 
for $5.00. Postpaid. and New Hampshire 


Evergreen Specialists 


DUNDEE, ILL. Fryeburg Maine 


Box 501 ATCO FLOWER GARDENS, ATCO, N. J. 











GARDENS OF THE BLUE RIDGE 


Headquarters for Native Special Forest Collection of 6 Ostrich, 6 Lady 

Azaleas, Kalmias, Leiophyllums, Leucothoe, Andromeda, Rhodo- Fern, 6 Evergreen, 2 Osmunda, 5 year old 
dendrons, Tsugas, Vines and Climbers, Ferns, Orchids, roots, dormant up to June 15th $5.00 
Lilies and Hundreds of Or, 1-2 for $3.00. Delivered prepaid by parcel 

post. Wild and perennial flowers in 200 
varieties. Evergreens from seedlings and up. 


EVERGREENS TREE SEEDS 
We specialize in growing trees 
for Forest Planting 


THE North-Eastern 
Forestry Company 


Hardy Outdoor Ferns 


Any Quantity Send for Catalog 
E. 


C. ROBBINS Catalogue mailed free 
, NURSERIES SEED HOUSE 
Ashford, McDowell County, North Carolina - P . 
y Thirty-two years’ growing experience Fernbale Nursery, - Askof, Sinn. Cheshire, Conn. Willsboro, N. Y. 











We specialize in ORCHIDS! 
Our stock is the largest and 


GLORIOUS ROCK GARDENS . 
A few dollars will buy seeds of the Werll’s Cheicest Plants Orchids 
° . from one of 4 “ - ~ 

Hardy Alpine and Perennial Seeds the largest most_varied in this country. We sell orchids 
and choicest collections in Britain; 2000 varieties, collected to Florists, Private Collectors, and Botani- 
irom the mountains and plains of the worle ists post paid. cal Gardens. Will appreciate your orders 
See Se re, Semen Calectie mie ne ey ef eee whenever you need this kind of plant. 

of the following: Anemones, Aquilegias, Campanulas. Dian- Send for Special List No. 79 
LAGER & HURRELL 


thus, Gentians, Hyperic Liliums, Vapavers, TPrimulas, 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 


FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 


Nurseries at 
Colrain and Sudbury, Mass. 
FOREST NURSERY STOCK 
CONTRACT FOREST PLANTING 


89 STATE STREET 
BOSTON MASS. 





Saxifrages, Veronicas or Violas, $1.25. Remittance by post- 
office money order 


Rev. A. F. Anderson, Glen Hall, Leicester, England 























Send for New Free Catalog of 
MILLER’S EXQUISITE ‘ tues SEEDS ‘ 

° ° rgreen, ree, 
Dahlias and Gladiolus Shrub, cal ue i Seeds from 
all parts of the World. 

Send for Catalogue 


CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 
6628-30-32 Ross Street 
GERMANTOWN - - PHILADELPHIA 


AE-WOHLERT, cAmerica’s Finest Collection 
Specimen trees and young stock of Japan 
Roseflowering and Weeping Cherries 
Flowering Crab in very large assortment 

of kinds and sizes. Azaleas and Tells All About These Beautiful Flowers 


Dwarf Boxwood. 500 Choice Varieties. New Reduced 


Complete catalogue on request. : 
Prices. 
N.A. Miller, Box 412s Portland, Ore. 


ee Laas 


A. E. WOHLERT 
ery 230 Montgomery Ave., Montgomery Co. 
NWRSERIE Narberth, Pa. 
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self sustaining. Third, Opportunely re- 
7 deemable, those which for various causes 


> , cease be essential he existence 
Kelsey - Highlands Nursery paging essential to the existen 


OUR MOST BEAUTIFUL In extinguishing the first class of 
AMERICAN CONIFER rights, apparently the government has 


made use of powers bordering upon con- 


CAROLINA HEMLOCK fiscation; in the others purchase is em 


ployed. 













Prof. Sargent, Director of the famous Ar- 
nold Arboretum and the greatest Tree Au- 





eer ee Leterrier, J 


Where grazing rights cannot be ex- 





thority in America, says, “I consider this tree tinguished, they are regulated by law ac- 
the handsomest Conifer we can grow in New cording to the following principles. (1) 
England. The right-holder must not exercise his 


ln eacien snack, jibe cama <i i. : 
Pine eqaahines: sinh Dee eae Seetgeet right in such a way as to destroy the 








Each 10 100 2 
a OR Pore eS 5.00 45.00 405.00 forest; on the other hand, the land- 
ae TO 63.00 567.00 | . oe s 
10older, or the State, if it happens to be 
eet Eg SSA SS Sis . 12,00 108.00 972.00 nae PI oe. ; 
Arboretum 5% Discount when Cash Comes with the order. a public torest, must not manage it in } 


: I Es = such a way as to decrease > pasturage 

THE CHARMING COTONEASTERS a ee eee oe eee 

No group of shrubs has more brilliant fruit effects and pleasing foliage and growth than 

this, and Horticulture is deeply indebted to Dr. Wilson and the Arnold Arboretum for in- 

troducing them to our American gardens. holders. In practice this limitation ties 

Thirteen of the best ones, and many other rare plants from “AMERICA’S GREATEST 
GARDEN” including the splendid Flowering Crabs, are offered in my 


NEW CATALOG which is sent on request 


Other Kelsey-Highlands specialties are our best Hardy Native American Trees, Shrubs 
and Plants, especially the world-famous <Azaleas, Rhododendrons and other showy ornamentals verted from hard to soft wood, or vice 
of the high Carolina Mountains. aii 


area, unless there is a surplus over and 
above the legitimate needs of the right- 


the hands of the forest administration in 
various ways; for example, bare areas 
cannot be planted, nor can stands be con- 


versa, if that would decrease the grass 
Early plantings always bring the best results. P Brass 
growth. 


HARLAN P. KELSEY SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS The 
quire that grazing take place under forest 
service regulations as to time and place. 


The amount of stock which can be 
TREES ARE DORMANT IN grazed is either specified in the right 
or is limited to the number which the 
THE NORTH right-holder can winter upon his own 
property. The object of the regulations 

EVERGREENS, EVERGREEN TRANSPLANTS AND _ SEED- is always to protect the forest. While i 
LINGS, ete., we are now shipping from northern New York and New it is simple to draw up regulations to 


England all in perfect condition for immediate planting. control grazing which look well on paper, 
it is another matter to enforce them 


Here are a few sample prices ; write for complete list. satisfactorily in the woods, and Germany 
has had her difficulties in this regard. 


grazing regulations likewise re- 








Red Pine 10 to 18 inch transplants $90. per thousand 

Scotch Pine 14 to 24 inch transplants 75. per thousand Although some writers have spoken as 

Douglas Fi a year — : aaa yen though the elimination or control of 
ouglas Fir 2 year seedlings a ousan EKER AAT sie ; mS 

Norway Spruce 5 to 10 inch transplants 45. per thousand ati rights had solved the problem, a 

White Spruce 3 year transplants 3 to 6 inch. 20. per thousand new edition, just now being published, of 


Rhododendron Maximum 9 to 12 inch 40. per thousand the Encylopedia of German Forestry 
= = makes it clear that this is not entirely 

KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE the case, and it is evident from recent 
50 Church Street New York City periodical literature, that the late war in- 
creased the difficulties of the forest ad- 
ministration in dealing with right-holders. 











Lastly, and perhaps most significant of 
all, on February 7, 1924, there was passed 
a special forest and grazing law, one of : 
the first forest laws ever passed for 
Germany as a whole, to regulate grazing 
rights. German foresters seem to regard 
it as too weak to be effective. Evidently 






Scotts Greeping Bent 
for Perfect Lawns/ 


Sod in six weeks! A rich, velvety stretch of lawn 
that chokes out weeds before they can grow! A 
deep, thick, uniform turf that makes your home a 
beauty spot! That’s what you'll get if you plant 
Scott’s Creeping Bent. 


The New Super-Lawn 


Creeping Bent— long recognized as the ideal grass for golf 
} putting greens —is now producing Super Lawns. Instead of 
| sowing seed, you plant stolons or the chopped grass —and 


Germany, with all her success in forestry, 
has not solved the grazing problem. 





Lessons for America 
The great lessons to be derived from 
Germany seem to be: First, once forest 
rights become established, even when 







in a f k have a luxuriant lawn like thi ——— ste sek fa ona seems + ‘ 
| pile of a Turkish carpet ! ee ae Hae si F cgadn oo their arama seems sad ee aia 
| is free to you. is a valua > . > res sociz us- 
| O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. treatise on how you can have ee ee 
102 Main Street MARYSVILLE, OHIO ——* Write today tice, they are Practica y a fixture, even x 
SPC. Cs Sy . under forms of government almost abso- 





lute. Second, their establishment springs 
from, or at least soon produces, false 








economic relationships which in modern 
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democratic days should never be_ per- 
mitted to arise. Third, there is no 
parallel between a public forest admin- 
istration, such as our own, standing off 
private attempts to secure vested rights 
on our Western National Forests with 
the arbitrary attempts of kings and 
nobles in the Middle Ages to limit 
rights on their private forests. 


Bill Would Make Recreation Sites Avail- 
able to Municipalities 
The bill National 


Conference on Outdoor Recreation pro- 


sponsored by the 


viding for the acquisition of recreation 
sites on the public lands by states, coun- 
ties and municipalities, passed the House 
on April 19. It has been reported favor- 
ably by the Senate Committee on Public 
Lands and has good chances to pass in 
the Senate. The procedure would be 
considerably simplified by this bill and 
outdoor recreation development greatly 


stimulated. 


ARTISTIC TREE DOCTOR 
When “tree doctors” are called upon to 
fill the cavities of trees with the usual 
composition they aim to be practical and 
serviceable in their work, as well as orna- 
Disston Crucible. <A 
has carried out 


mental, says the 
Minnesota “tree doctor” 





“Ye who love the haunts of Nature, 
Love the sunshine of the meadow, 
Love the shadow of the forest, 

Love the wind among the branches, 
And the rain-shower and the snow-storm, 
{nd the rushing of great rivers 
Through their palisades of pine trees, 
And the thunders in the mountains 
Whose innumerable echoes 

Flap like eagles in their eyries— 
Listen to these wild traditions, 

To this song of Hiawatha!” 


all three of these ideas in a very strik- 
ing manner when called on to fill a large 
cavity in a stately tree in the Longfellow 
Gardens, Minnesota. Inspired by Long- 
fellow’s great epic, he has fashioned a 
cast of Hiawatha in the cement in bold 
outline. In this park, dedicated to 
Longfellow, no figure could have been 


of more poetic fitness. 
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q . for lies and Country Clubs 


Dust is an annoyance on any road, but 
it is particularly aggravating on the paths 
and driveways of private estates and 
country clubs. The charm of a perfectly 


9 delightful landscape can be completely 
fio spoiled by its presence. 

LMA LI Dust can be completely eliminated by 

me the using Solvay Flake Calcium Chloride, the 

— ~ natural dust layer. This white, odorless, 

j harmless chemical absorbs moisture from 

J the air, keeps the road in a slightly damp, 


compact condition, thereby laying the 
dust. It also kills weeds, is stainless and will 
not track. Free from magnesium chloride. 
F Anyone can apply Solvay Flake Calcium 
For a_ perfect playing Chloride. No special apparatus is necessary. 
surface for all clay ten- Open the 375-Ib. drum or 100 Ib. bag and 
nis courts, use Solvay spread evenly over the surface—that’s all. 
Flake Calcium Chloride. 

Endorsed by champions! Write for booklet No. 5757 


CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE 


SOLVAY 


Smooth, Dustless Driveways 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 


Wing & Evans, Inc., Sales Dept., 40 Rector Street, New York 






























THE GENUINE 


‘PHILADELPHIA 


(Trade Mark Registered) 
The Original—The Oldest—The Best! 


We devote all our resources and energies to doing one 
thing well:—Giving the world the finest Lawn Mowers 
that industry and intelligent application can put 
together. The result is that wherever grass 


is grown the “PHILADELPHIA 


is known. 


Every genuine "PHILADELPHIA 


is fully guaranteed to give perfect 
satisfaction if the directions for 
handling it are properly followed. 
















Please afford our free Catalogue 
No. 25 an opportunity to prove to 
you that we know whereof we speak. 


“GRAHAM” and 

“A” All Steel 
Practically Inde= 
structible 


THE PHILADELPHIA LAWN MOWER CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thirty-first and Chestnut Streets 
Progressive Dealers the World Over Handle This Line 


Genuine “PHIL A DEL PHI, “ Lawn Mowers Guarantee Freedom from All 


Lawn Mower Troubles 


LAWN 
MOWERS 
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Fire Weather Warning Service Planned : i 
As this issue of AMERICAN ForESTS AND Consulting Foresters 4 
- Forest LIFE goes to press, a conference, — : 
National called for April 14, at Portland Oregon, to | 
consider plans for expanding the Fire 3 
. Weather Warning Service of the Weather i 
Forest Timber Bureau, is in progress. i 
This line of work, which is specially pro- | 
vided for in the coming season for the H 
FOR SALE first time is characterized by Dr. Charles ; 
F. Marvin, chief of the bureau as of ‘ 
“tremendous economic importance.” Valu- H 
eens imine eas in cnr Sale iar iain able preliminary work in __ forecasting ‘ 
District Forester, Ogden, Utah, up to periods of low humidity in the important 
2 o’clock P. M., June 10, 1926, for all the forest areas of the Pacific Coast has been 
merchantable timber standing or down and ‘ . 
ail tte: ties Gia taba ex teed done for several years and regular fore- 
for cutting on an area embracing about casts and warnings will now be undertaker Milwaukee New Orleans 
6,000 acres located in what will be when for the states of California, Oregon, Wash- Oficial resters~Nowtheoun Hemlock & Hanook sty § Assis 
ig ge papi = ‘4 my ~ ro -ngton, Idaho, and Montana. vl i 
W., 6th P. M., within the Horse Creek State torestry organizations, the United § 
watershed, Wyoming National Forest, States Forest Service, timberland owners, P. T. COOLIDGE ; 
Wyoming, estimated to be 1,160,000 hewed and other interests will cooperate in the FOREST ENGINEER 
and sawed lodgepole pine, Douglas fir, and 
Engelmann spruce railroad ties, more or undertaking. TIMBER ESTIMATES AND VALUATION 
less, and an unestimated amount of mine LOGGING PLANS TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 
timber, poles and alpine fir ties; the re- List of Consulting Foresters Compiled 
ee ee ee The Woodlands Section of the American | 31 CENTRAL ST., BANGOR, MAINE 
chaser. No bid of less than 6%. per Paper and Pulp Association, 18 East 4ist 
tie of lodgepole pine; Douglas fir and Street, New York City, is revising its list 
ee eee ee of consulting foresters in the United States The John P. Van Orsdel Co. 
per tie for alpine fir ties will be ices and would be glad to obtain brief state- Forest Engineers 
sidered. $10,000 must be deposited with ments as to membership of firms of con- CRUISING : VALUATION 
each bid to be applied on the purchase sulting foresters, the type of work in which priya I ot 
inn Stage ona aginsexset erage = they specialize, and the regions in which LOGGING PLANS AND 
ee | te : connnTls eee 
and all bids is reserved. . SEATTLE 
: Official Lumber Standards Recom- 
_Before bids are subm:tted, full informa- ietiattion Deleted i 
a ps aa nage a The first revision of the American JAMES W. SEWALL i 
obtained from the Forest Supervisor, lumber standards for softwood lumber, Consulting Forester 
ie oe di eae ee under the title “Revised Simplified Prac- OLD TOWN. MAINE 
’ ‘ tice Recommendation No. 16” has just been i 
issued by the Department of Commerce. Largest Crntcing House in Amentes 
The recommendation is largly the work 
of the Central Committee on Lumber = ° 
) Standard Standards and is accepted by sixty-four Regulation 
im . societies, associations and industrial groups . on 
Lt | Uniforms including eleven railroads. os ] UNITED 
Vv The inclusion of sizes, names, grades and < 
for patterns makes the publication of value , STATES 
Forest to manufacturers, retailers, designers, archi- Forestry 
Guards tects and builders. Copies of this pub- Style 
lication may be obtained from the Central . 
As Officially Adopted Committee on Lumber Standards, National Uniform 
_ May 11, 1925 Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Trans- E ; 
° nie -— portation Building, Washington, D. C. The No_ guess 
iil ai a price, single copy, is fifteen cents and one work when 
We Can Equip You hundred may be had for seven dollars. you buy an 
in quick time, outfit here— 
as A ron Asheville Urges Fire Prevention It will look 
Foot It is interesting to note that the City of ri ght, fit 
Hosiery and Under- Asheville has instructed its purchasing right, wear 
wear Included agent to print an appropriate fire-preven- right and— 
SPIRO’S tion slogan on all its water bills. These — ; 
301 Market St. will be available for distribution for the a 4 
Cor. Beale April mailing list. RIGHT from start to finish. ; 
San Francisco, Cal. Also that a local power and light com- Write for NEW Illustrated Catelog 
The Greatest Sporting and Outing pany is doing the same thing, using a with — and Prices attached. 
Goods Store in the West rubber stamp carrying the slogan, until Write fer our Shirt Folder 
Send for our descriptive circular and price list. their present supply of Stationery is ex- SMITH -GRAY 
ide anal aah een dee an enetenl hausted. The new stationery will have the 729 Broadway New York 
slogan printed on it. 
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School of F orestry 


University of Idaho 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Offers thorough training in 
Practical Forestry, preparing 
for federal, state and private 
work. 


Four and Five Year Courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bach- 
elor of Science in Forestry and 
Master of Science in Forestry 
respectively. 


Opportunity is given to spe- 
cialize in General Forestry, 
Logging, Engineering, and 
Range Management. 


Large logging and milling op- 
erations, important wood-work- 
ing industries, also extensive 
federal, state, and private forests 
near at hand. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for summer employment. 


For further particulars address 


FRANCIS G. MILLER, Dean 


The Pennsylvania State 


Forest School 
Established in 1903 


Offers a four-year course leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in Forestry. Each summer a 
short course in nature study is also 
given. The school forest of 23,000 
acres has been under management 
for twenty-two years. The forest 
nursery produces three million 
seedlings annually. Plantations 
cover five hundred acres. 


E. A. ZIEGLER, Director, 
Mont Alto, Pennsylvania 














Harvard Forest 


Petersham, 
Massachusetts 








A forest experiment station of two 
thousand acres, 14 years under manage- 
ment on a sustained yield. Large variety 
of silvicultural treatment in progress. 
Logging, milling, and marketing § an- 
nually carried on. Extensive plantations 
established from the Forest nursery. 

Competent graduate students accepted 
as candidates for degrees of M. F. or D.S. 








RICHARD T. FISHER 
Direetor 








Oregon 
School of Forestry 


Located in the center of the last 
| great stand of virgin timber in the 
United States. 
Offers four and five-year courses 
in professional forestry, logging en- 
gineering, and lumber manufacture. 

Field work in the magnificent Ore- 
gon forests, easily accessible from 
the school. The largest logging 
operations and lumber manufactur- 
ing plants near at hand. 

Summer work readily obtainable 
in the Forest Service, in logging 
camps, and in the mills. 


For catalog and further infor- 
mation, address 


G. W. PEAVY, Dean 


| Oregon State 
| Agricultural College 
| Oregon 


Corvallis : : 




















ASE ea. 











he New York State 
College of Forestry 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


a = 


THE State Forest Experiment Sta- 

tion of ninety acres at Syracuse, 
the Charles Lathrop Pack Demon- 
stration Forest of 1,000 acres at 
Cranberry Lake (home of the Soph- 
omore Summer Camp), three other 
field experiment stations, the Roose- 
velt Wild Life Forest Experiment 
Station, a modern pulp mill, a 
well-equipped sawmill, a complete 
dry-kiln plant, the biological labora- 
tories, and an excellent reference 
library afford unusual opportunities 
for investigative work. A four-year 
course in Pulp and Paper Manufac- 
ture and a short course each spring 
in Dry-kiln Engineering and Lum- 
ber Grading are regularly given. 
In addition to the regular four- 
year undergraduate courses, special 
courses are offered that lead to the 
degrees of Master of Forestry, Mas- 
ter of City Forestry, Master of 
Science, Doctor of Philosophy, and 
Doctor of Economics. 





FRANKLIN MOON, Dean 


FORESTRY TRAINING 


In the Heart of the Rockies 


The Colorado School 
of Forestry 


A Department of Colorado College 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Four and five-year undergraduate 
courses and a two-year graduate course 
in technical forestry, leading to the de- 
grees of Bachelor of Science in Forestry 
and Master of Forestry. 

Forestry teaching in spring and fall at 
Manitou Forest (a 7,000 acre forest be- 
longing to the School) and the winter 
term at Colorado Springs. 

Write for announcement giving full in- 
formation. 














tice of Maine 
Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a four- 
years’ undergraduate curriculum, leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 

Opportunities for full technical training, 
and for specializing in forestry problems 
of the northeastern States and Canada. 


Eight-weeks’ 


operations in northern Maine, 


faculty supervision. 


For Catalog and further information 
address 


JOHN M. BRISCOE 


Professor ef Forestry 














camp-course required of all 
Seniors in Forestry, in practical logging 
under 


Yale School of 
Forestry 


Established in 1900 


A graduate department of 
Yale University, offering a 
two years technical course in 
forestry leading to the degree 
of Master of Forestry. 


Special opportunities are 
provided for advanced work 
and research in the labora- 


tories and the school forests. 


For further information and 
catalog address 


The Dean of the 


School of Forestry 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 
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ALPHANO IS THE KEY TO LUXURIANT GROWTH 


Your lawn, trees and shrubbery will look like this picture 


if you apply 


ALPHANO Prepared HUMUS early in the spring. 





Magnificent trees, dense shrubbery, luxurious vines, velvety lawns, flower gar- 
dens as you dream them—will be encouraged by insuring the moisture-holding humus of the 


soil with ALPHANO HUMUS—Nature’s own inexpensive soil enricher. 





One ton of ALPHANO organic HUMUS equals many tons of manure. 


Does not spoil the appearance of the place while on the ground. 


seeds. 


ALPHANO HUMUS is a concentrated organic fertilizer 
with the objectionable features of manure eliminated and 
its good qualities multiplied several fold. 


In using ALPHANO HUMUS you have a product which carries a 
definite GUARANTEE and you are protected by the fact that it is 
registered with the fertilizer departments of your state and subject 
to its fertilizer laws. 


NEW LAWNS. Do not be discouraged if your soil is 
clayey or sandy or if it bakes or dries out—or is too loose. 
ALPHANO will overcome your troubles. 


GIVES NEW LIFE TO OLD LAWNS. 
lawn and rake or harrow thoroughly. Spread on 
PHANO, using 800 pounds to each 1,000 square feet. 


Just cut the 
AL- 


Gives ROSES longer stems and fairer blooms. Increases 
VEGETABLE CROPS. No other fertilizer is needed where 
ALPHANO is used liberally. 


No odor. No weed 


SHRUBBERY. Dig in a one or two inch layer of Al- 
phano, spread about the shrubbery and note the wonder- 
ful results in growth and bloom. In planting shrubbery, 
use one part ALPHANO to six or eight parts of soil in 
the planting space. 

ALPHANO is in fine pulverulent condition, easy to spread, and sure 
to give quick, as well as lasting, results. Made from rich soil 
humus of proven fertility, composted with additional available nitro- 
gen, potash, and phosphoric acid and well supplied with the beneficial 
soil bacteria without which scil is inert and sterile. 


OUR LABORATORIES at Alphano, N. J., are at your 
service and our corps of practical agriculturists are avail- 
able to aid in solving your soil and fertilizer problems. 


Order your supply NOW, to be sure to have it in good 
time. 

PRICES, F. O. B. ALPHANO, N. J.: 
Four 100-lb. bags, $5; 1 ton, $20; less by the carload, in bulk 


Write us frankly and freely 


The Alphano Corporation 





Sales Office 2-4 Rector Street, New York City 
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